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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


A NEW CHURCH AT WEST CHES- 
TERFIELD; N:. H: 


A Universalist church was organized in 
West Chesterfield, N. H., on Nov. 26 and 
Dec. 38. For more than a hundred years 
there has been a Universalist society there, 
and services have been held at intervals, 
mostly during the summer. For some 
years there have been a very good church 
school and a good Ladies’ Aid, which has 
furthered the social life of the society. But 
a church has never been organized. For 
two years the work has been in charge of 


Rev. Harold M. Frye, pastor of the Fed- 


erated Church at Westmoreland, who has 
preached in West Chesterfield and spent 
one day a week in parish work. Without 
any solicitation on his part the call came 
for a church organization. The State 
Superintendent went over one Sunday 
with a constitution and talked with the 
congregation. 

While they organized a Universalist 
church, only a very few of the people are 
Universalists. But several new families 
have moved into the town recently, and 
they wanted a church. Since the Uni- 
versalist church was there, they accepted 
it as their church, and they accepted the 
Universalist statement. However, that 
did not seem to be the most important 
thing to them. They desired a church 
where all, irrespective of belief, might wor- 
ship together. So a church was formed with 


twenty-four charter members. Ten adults 
and eight children were baptized. Several 
came into membership by letter. 

Denominational preferences were as 
follows: Congregational six, Universalist 
five, Baptist two, Methodist six, Catholic 
one, no preference four. This is a very 
good example of the tendency at the pres- 
ent day to emphasize the essentials and 
forget the nonessentials. These people are 
working together harmoniously in a Uni- 
versalist church and we feel that it will 
make a distinct contribution to the re- 
ligious life of the community. 

Arthur A. Blair. 
* * 
WANTED 
A Universalist Minister to Put On an 
Evangelistic Campaign in Kentucky 

Any minister going South for the winter 
who would be willing to stop over in Ken- 
tucky for a series of evangelistic meetings 
would be cordially welcomed by Rev. W. 
O. Bodell, the only Universalist minister 
in Kentucky. He has seven preaching 
points in the state, all of which he cares for 
without other ministerial help. He has 
recently opened up a new point in Dawson 
Springs with a nucleus of about thirty-five. 

If any minister is interested in perform- 
ing a real service in one of our most prom- 
ising mission fields, he should communicate 
with Mr. Bodell at 808 E. 7th St., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 


Universalists 


No Universalist is being asked for more than 


Universalists who are Universalists can and will give 


My Christmas Gift to My Church 


Dear Mr. Superintendent : 


Here is my Christmas Gift to our Church. 
help in our program of expansion. 
attached. You will know how to use it. 


Make checks payable to 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
and send to 
DR. ROBERT CUMMINS, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Remember Your 
Church this Christmas 


I want to 
There are no “‘strings”’ 


Ti 
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A MAN WHO LIVED 


HARLES VAILLANT, a Frenchman who was one 
of the glorious marytrs of science, has just died 
in Paris at the age of sixty-seven. 

He was a pioneer in the use of the X-ray and in 
his experiments so damaged his arms that he had to 
suffer repeated amputations. He kept on with his 
work until he was totally disabled four years ago. 

Most of his life this man received a salary of $800 
a year. Only in his last years did he get medals, 
honors and enough cash to be comfortable. As a 
French writer put it: ‘“The cravate of the Legion of 
Honor was bestowed upon him, a poverty-stricken re- 
search doctor, no great politician or savior of France.” 

There are plenty of people in France and in 
America “whose god is their belly,” and plenty of 
others whose philosophy is summed up in “getting 
while the getting is good.”’ Also just now the world 
seems filled with people in whom mercy has died. 

It restores our faith in our race to read of a man 
who was full of compassion for the sufferings of his 
fellows and who was determined to bring them relief. 

Before the nature of X-rays was fully understood 
the tissues of his arms were burned through. Bit by 
bit, disease ate his flesh away. Always he was philo- 
sophical, always cheerful, always ready to go back to 
work. “What is my life,” he said, ‘compared with 
the health of millions?”’ 

We must never forget that there are men of this 
spirit in every country under heaven. We must not 
let our minds dwell exclusively on the thoughtless 
extravagance of the well to do or the callous indiffer- 
ence of the money-mad or the sadistic cruelty of 
brutes in high places. 

Charles Vaillant has lived. Let us not forget it! 
And the possibility of experiencing life in its fullness is 


before all of us. 
* * 


JUSTICE 


HE Nazi government of Germany has turned its 
back upon ideas and ideals that are precious to 
most of us—but up till now they have done no 

theorizing upon the subject of justice. 

We have had the new religion which is not re- 
ligion and the utter and complete repudiation of lib- 
erty. Now comes the new governor of what used to be 
part of Poland, Dr. Hans Frank, to define justice. 
He says: ‘‘Pale phantoms of objective justice do not 
exist for us any more.” Under the benign rule of the 
Fuehrer, the old concepts of justice are being ad- 
justed to the law of war, aad all without upheaval. 
“The Fuehrer,” he declared, “has placed us in a world 
of reality filled with values that are independent of 


formal rules. The decisive principle is who is stronger, 
who is more determined, who has better nerves?” 

What this means in substance is that “might 
makes right.”’ It is the law of the cave man of the 
past and of the gorilla of today. The prestige, the 
glory, the power, of a state take precedence over all 
other things. If one has to lie to enhance the glory of 
the state, it is right to lie. If a weak neighbor is an 
annoyance or an obstacle, it is right to crush that weak 
neighbor. 

The enunciation of such doctrines is depressing, 
but the horror with which they are received by the 
great masses of mankind shows us that the race has 
not turned its back upon the things that it has tested 


and proved good. 
* * 


THE CONVENTION RECOMMENDS 


III. Making Available to More College Students 
the Liberal Religious Point of View 


MONG the most interesting to us personally, 
and certainly among the very important recom- 
mendations of the United Convention, was 

that instructing the Board of Trustees to make “avail- 
able to more college students the liberal religious point 
of view.”’ This action is important first, because we 
have a goodly number of Universalist churches on the 
edge of college campuses; second, because in some of 
these churches the minister is unable owing to lack of 
time and financial resources to minister adequately to 
both student and community parishioners; and third, 
because the local church on or near the college campus 
is the vital instrument for reaching the college. 

That this subject is near to the hearts of our people 
was amply demonstrated by the fact that no recom- 
mendation except that pertaining to the four-year 
plan produced so much discussion. Thayer of Ur- 
bana, Ill., Gehr of Columbus, O., and Reamon of 
Syracuse, N. Y., all ministers in college communities, 
spoke to the question. All manifested an intense 
eagerness to minister to the college student. Others 
also spoke in favor of more student work. The prob- 
lems of ministering to students with small church 
staffs and inadequate finances were pointed out. In 
spite of the problems, however, a unanimous vote tes- 
tified to the desire of our people to ‘‘make available to 
more college students the liberal religious point of 


” 


view. 
As one-time minister of a college town church 


whose people not only permitted but expected their 
parson to do much work with and for the students, 
we know some of the fundamentals of this job. From 
experience we can testify that the touch and go occa- 
sional visiting speaker, be he ever so eloquent, learned, 
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and witty, effects little toward building liberal religion 
into the lives of college students. Much money 1s 
misspent in sending around these visiting speakers. 
We do not advocate not doing any such work. We do 
advocate giving the bulk of support to building up the 
work of the local church in the college town. There is 
where the help is needed. There is where the help 
will do the most good. There is where other denomi- 
nations which -have succeeded better than either Uni- 
versalists or Unitarians put the weight of their effort. 

We know a Universalist church in a community 
where there is a state university that counts its stu- 
dents by the thousands. In that student body is a 
vast field for constructive work. Yet, so far as we 
know, no Universalist organization, either state or 
national, ever thought of giving help either of financial 
or personal nature. Weare convinced that this church 
and others of its kind demand our united support by 
reason of their unique mission. We believe it is the 
business of all Universalists to make it possible to 
have every Universalist church in a college town ade- 
quately staffed. 

If this reeommendation means anything it means 
study of cases and action based on the result of study. 
It means getting down to concrete cases and giving 
tangible help, or it means nothing. 

Ti, ts Be 


* * 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING 


NE of the common errors of thought is that it is a 
bad thing to be found agreeing with some one 
whose main conclusions are distasteful to us, 

no matter what it may be that we are in agreement 
about. 

In a political campaign it is considered by some 
people disloyal to agree with the other side. Even if 
the other side says that two and two are four, we 
should not agree without at least one or two disparag- 
ing sniffs. 

In defending himself against criticisms of the Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman, in The 
Christian Register, wrote: ““Must one always stick to 
the party line and never step over sufficiently to recog- 
nize points of agreement with those beyond the pale? 
Must one always think proper thoughts according to 
the stereotyped pattern of a select circle?” 

It is all right to classify, Dr. Wieman says in sub- 
stance, but “the object of classification is to classify.” 
If an individual does not fit into our scheme of classi- 
fication the fault is with the scheme and not with the 
individual. ‘If an animal ora hill or a fish,’’ he writes, 
“does not fall into the niches that I have set up for all 
reality, should reality be changed or should my niches 
be changed to fit reality?” 

It is interesting to note that Wieman exposed 
himself to the criticisms when he was undertaking to 
do what Universalists for the last quarter of a century 
have been trying to do, viz., make clear “‘the common 
element of religious living which underlies all the dif- 
ferent philosophies.” Wieman says what Universal- 
ists and Congregationalists said in their Joint State- 
ment, and what leading men in our churches like Doc- 
tor Perkins and others have been saying with great 
emphasis: ‘Actual religious living is one thing, 


philosophy about it is another. People can live re- 
ligiously without any philosophy about their religion, 
and they may display the same basic characteristics 
common to all such living when professing very dif- 
ferent philosophies about it.”’ 

Any man who tries to show the elements common 
to all, in living the consistent religious life, will be 
misunderstood by the thoughtless, but the effort to 
clear up such misunderstanding makes for progress in 
church life. So Wieman agrees with radical human- 
ists and radical supernaturalists, but he himself be- 
longs in neither category. 

The larger the man, and the more sure he is of 
himself, the less he is bothered by criticism about his 
consistency. He will agree with what seems true to- 
day, tomorrow and next day, even if the small- 
minded can not see how things fit together and even if 
they hate those with whom the man may agree. 

* * 


TWO MAPS IN NEW YORK 


HE Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, writing in The Living 
' Church, is authority for the assertion that a 
saloon in New York City has on one wall a 
gigantic map of the United States. In the map there 
are stuck one thousand one hundred and eight pins 
that represent the one thousand one hundred and 
eight colleges of the United States. 
Doctor Glenn says: 


I know of one other such map. It is at the Church 
Missions House, the world headquarters of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, which also happens to be in 
New York, at 281 Fourth Avenue. There, under the 
presiding bishop, is a secretary for college work, and on 
the wall of his office is a map of the United States with 
all the colleges and universities marked with colored 
pins. 

Perhaps there are others besides this saloon-keeper 
and the Episcopal Church who care about the location of 
the colleges, and there may be other maps so marked 
that I do not happen to know about. 

At any rate, this much is certain—anyone with a 
message for youth must have such a map, because there 
is where youth is—in the colleges and universities of 
America. 

You may think they aren’t all there, but as far 
as I am concerned, the leaders of this youthful gener- 
ation are there. 


An interesting thing about the pins in the church 
map is that each one represents a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, and the pins are of five different 
colors that are changing. A “dismal” colored pin 
stands for no religious work being done in the college, 
and the other colors stand for poor work or fair work, 
up to work that is highly successful. 

Some of the work is being done by chaplains at- 
tached to the staff of the college, some by men es- 
pecially appointed by the bishop, and some by the 
rector or assistant of a near-by parish church. 

There are many striking things in Doctor Glenn’s 
article, but to us the most striking is the statement 
that there is quick response by college students to 
good work. 

And the words that he quotes from Professor 
Hocking give point to the discussion of this subject 
in our Washington Convention: 


December 16, 1939 


“The chief defect of contemporary education 
is that it produces wills that are prematurely gray 
and incapable of greatness because students are 
never searchingly exposed to what is noble, generous 


and faith-producing.”’ 
* * 


SKUNKS AND OUR STRUGGLE FOR 
INTELLIGENCE 


ITH the intelligent address of our minister at 
Claremont made in one of the houses of the 
legislature of New Hampshire, on a bill to 

declare skunks vermin, there comes a well-written, 
clever story from the Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
that reveals a great lack of intelligence. 

It is a story of the excitement caused along 
Chevy Chase Parkway, Washington, by the presence 
of a skunk, the summoning of the police, the attack 
upon the skunk by the officers, the use by the skunk 
of the weapon that nature gave him with consequent 
unpleasant odor to the scout car of the officers and to 
the uniforms that they wore. 

The story is written up graphically and describes 
the apparent killing of the skunk by a revolver shot, 
and his getting up after the officers had departed and 
starting to drag himself away. It tells of the second 
upheaval in the neighborhood, the second coming of 
the police and the apparent dispatch of the skunk by 
blows of the policeman’s club. For the third time the 
little animal struggled to his feet as the officers started 
away, and then they secured an axe and chopped him 
down. One picture in the newspapers shows the 
black and white skunk, beautifully marked, crouching 
near the curb as the officer leans over to club him. 

If anybody in that affair knew anything about 
skunks, it does not appear in the story. Skunks are 
among our best scavengers, they destroy grubs, beetles, 
insects, that are enemies of the lawn and garden, they 
are gentle by nature and fight only when attacked. 
They even have been turned into household pets, 
friendly and grateful. One man who fed a mother 
skunk was rewarded by her coming with confidence to 
show him her babies. 

Would it not have been better education for the 
boys and girls along Chevy Chase Parkway if they 
could have been spared this wretched exhibition, if 
the skunk had been left quietly to go away, and if some- 
body with a few facts and a little humanity could have 
told them just what skunks are? 


oR 


DENOMINATIONAL AID FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
PROJECTS 


T first sight, it would seem as if the denomination 
as a whole could not spend its money better 
than in assisting settlements, social centers, 

homes for the aged or for children, that have been 
started by individuals or by churches of our faith. 
The work of such agencies is appealing. We can see 
the good that is done, for over and over again it is 
measured in terms of the growth and happiness of 
children and in the security and comfort of the aged 
and infirm. Denominational money in the form of 
bequests may well continue to go to such projects and 
institutions, whether they remain strictly denomina- 
tional or not. When it comes to a question of sub- 
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sidies for settlement houses and homes to be appro- 
priated from current denominational income, we shall 
do well to examine the matter more closely and ask 
ourselves if there is not a principle which ought to 
guide us. 

It seems to us that there are several principles 
which may be helpful, however much we admit that 
they do not apply to all cases. 

One is that in social service, churches that are wise 
start things that need to be done and that no one else 
is ready to do, and then turn them over to the com- 
munity when the community is ready to take them up. 

A settlement, for example, is started by a church 
and run for years by achurch. It does such good work 
and commends itself so highly to the neighborhood that 
other churches join in and help with the budget and 
with the work. Instead of attempting to keep the 
whole thing in the control of the church that started 
the project, it seems to us the most natural thing in 
the world to take these other denominations into the 
board of control and make the work to a greater or 
lesser degree a union work. 

If it is a liberal institution set down in a funda- 
mentalist community, and if its work is to teach liberal 
religion, this united work may be impracticable or de- 
structive, but when the institution exists mainly to 
bring hope, cheer, help, to the underprivileged, there 
is little need for a sectarian emphasis. 

Another principle which seems to us sound is that 
no social service work should be started or kept up 
mainly to enhance the prestige of the denomination. 

And a third sound principle for churches, social 
service agencies, government departments, what not, 
is ‘End the machinery when the need no longer 


exists.” 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Apropos the address of Dr. Hans Frank on Jus- 
tice, The New York Times said: “It brings back the 
dear old days of twenty-odd years ago to see a German 
statesman hunting with ant-like industry for the 
wrong thing to say, turning over and patiently re- 
jecting a multitude of things that are only partially 
wrong and only mildly insulting to the rest of the 
human race, trying to think what will offend neutral 
nations most and not being satisfied with anything 
short of perfection in that line, and finally hitting on 
it and broadcasting it to his country and the world 
with a bland and complacent smile.” 


Everything that the American Friend says to 
Friends about reading we might well say to Uni- 
versalists: “There are ample reasons why Friends 
should read largely.”” And one reason given that 
applies to everybody is,‘‘A freely reading people makes 
for an informed and alert public.” 


The war has been full of surprises and there are 
bound to be other surprises, and in our opinion some of 
them will be full of hope for the future of civilization. 


Finland has become what Belgium became in the 
last war, a symbol of a heroic struggle against heavy 
odds for liberty. 
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A Biographer of Souls 


Bruce Swift 


AD he lived until December 22 of this year, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson could have meas- 
ured the years of his life with the Psalmist’s 

standard. As it happened, he was cut off in the sixty- 
sixth year of his life. Born in Head Tide, he was 
raised in Gardiner, Maine. There he attended school 
—private, grade and high. There he came to aware- 
ness of his calling, felt the sharp tragedy life can be to 
men and to whole families, and formed friendships 
with youths of his own age and with mature men 
and women that were to bear fruit in all his work. 

After his years at Harvard, he returned to Gar- 
diner to get his bearings and set his course through 
life. The larger part of the estate that came to him 
upon his father’s death vanished in the panic of 1893. 
He was suffering acutely in body and mind by reason 
of his afflicted ear and the misfortunes of his brothers. 
Toward the end of the decade, he was back in Cam- 
bridge at work in the publication office of the college. 
In 1903-04, he worked as a checker on the construction 
of the New York subway, and the next year began a 
term as a special agent of the Treasury in the New 
York Customs House, by appointment of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

During these earlier years of his life, Mr. Robin- 
son published three books—‘‘The Children of the 
Night,” “Captain Craig’’ and “The Town Down the 
River.” The private printing in 1896 of “The Torrent 
and the Night Before’ proved to be a momentous 
event in the literary annals of America, but who then 
guessed it might be that? A single copy of that 
paper-covered pamphlet, now one of the rarest of col- 
lectors’ items, brings a price many times that the 
author paid for the original three hundred copies. 

In the summer of 1911, Mr. Robinson went to the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H., as an ex- 
periment. There he found a place to work exactly 
suited to his needs. From then until his death he re- 
turned to the colony each summer, and it was there 
he did the larger part of his work, first in the Log 
Cabin and, from 1915, in the Veltin Studio. 

Always a highly sensitive soul in travail, he lived 
to see the travail of his soul satisfied in a body of work 
that made him the major poet of his time in this 
country, possibly for all time. As a thinker and artist, 
he holds a place among the creative masters of Amer- 
ican literature that is distinctively his own. Years 
before Edmund Clarence Stedman called for “adult 
male verse’”’ as the great need of the country, Mr. 
Robinson was writing such verse. Recognition of his 
worth came slowly. Critical opinion divided sharply 
over his matter and his manner. The five hundred 
copies of “The Children of the Night’? met all the 
calls made for the book through eight years following 
its publication. When a new edition came out in 
1905, Theodore Roosevelt reviewed it for The Outlook. 

Presidential commendation brought the poet a 
larger public, but not so large as he deserved. The 
publication of “The Town Down the River” brought 
still more readers, but not the recognition of which the 
poet’s work had long been worthy. For a time, Mr. 


Robinson turned to drama, and ‘Van Zorn” and “‘The 
Porcupine’”’ were the issue of this adventure. Having 
committed himself to poetry in his youth and now 
urged by his mystic sense of destiny, Mr. Robinson 
turned again to poetry. In 1916, he published ‘“The 
Man Against the Sky,” and recognition began to 
appear, even in unexpected quarters. The title poem 
is a deeply serious reading of human life unmatched in 
American poetry. Of “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man 
from Stratford” suffice it to say that the Honors 
Faculty of Columbia University put only this with 
Shakespeare’s plays as recommended reading. Writ- 
ten in celebration of the tercentenary of the Bard’s 
birth, it is now an American classic. 

On the Sunday morning before his fiftieth birth- 
day, Mr. Robinson found that the New York Times 
Review of Books gave front page prominence to testi- 
mony of living poets to his achievement, hailing him 
master of them all. Volume followed volume from his 
pen—‘‘Merlin,”’ “Lancelot,” “The Three Taverns,” 
‘“‘Avon’s Harvest,’’ and, in 1921, the first edition of his 
“Collected Poems.”’ Here, in this volume of some six 
hundred pages in which his work to date was gath- 
ered, the dramatic power and productivity, the ver- 
satility and mastery, of the poet stand fully revealed. 
Honors came to him now—the Pulitzer Prize for 
Poetry, the Poetry Society Prize, the award of the 
Authors’ Club of New York and an honorary degree 
from Yale. 

Other volumes followed—‘‘Roman Bartholow,”’ 
“The Man Who Died Twice,” ‘‘Dionysus in Doubt” 
and ‘Tristram.’ With the publication of the latter 
volume, completing recognition and confirming honor, 
came popular acclaim. Here was a book-length poem 
consisting of forty-four hundred iambic pentameter 
lines of blank verse that became a best seller! The 
Literary Guild edition consisted of twelve thousand 
copies; the regular trade edition was reprinted sixteen 
times within a year. There was a reason. Here is 
“the finest Tristram poem in the English language.” 
In November, a limited and a trade edition of his 
“Collected Poems” came out, each in five volumes. 
People had begun to buy his books and to read them. 

With the completion of “Tristram,” Mr. Robin- 
son turned from the Arthurian legend, whence he had 
drawn material for three books, to the field he had 
made peculiarly his own. He began again to write 
those psychological studies of persons who had failed 
because of some “‘small satanic sort of kink” or because 
they were in the wrong world—‘‘Cavender’s House,” 
“The Glory of the Nightingales,’ ‘“Matthias at the 
Door,” ‘‘Nicodemus,” ‘Talifer,”’ “Amaranth” and, 
finally, ‘‘King Jasper.’’ Just as the latter book was 
ready for the press—he had corrected the type-sheets 
just before he sank into coma—Mr. Robinson had 
“paid the debt of nature.”” He died on April 6, 1935, 
in New York City. His ashes lie in the family plot 
in that cemetery in Gardiner that was as the backyard 
of his boyhood home. 

Never provincial in spirit, outlook or purpose, he 
was, none the less, an individualist. He joined none 
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of the parties in poetry that, in his day, clamored for 
partisans. His indifference to the poetic traditions of 
the past balanced his independence of the innovations 
of the New Poets. He was a realist to whom light is as 
actual as darkness, but he felt keenly the clash between 
the ideal that is so desirable to men and their actual 
experience that so often is so far from the ideal and, at 
times, is so fearfully tragic. 


“God knows the gall we drink 
Is not the mead we cry for.” 


He knew the conflict that went on in his own soul 
was the counterpart of the struggle that goes on in 
the souls of others. He knew this to be a continuing 
struggle since reason never wholly conquers faith nor 
faith completely subdues reason. Out of this experi- 
ence came his philosophy. To a reviewer’s comment 
on “The Torrent and the Night Before’ that the 
world was not beautiful to Mr. Robinson but was a 
prison-house, he replied: ‘The world is not a ‘prison- 
house’ but a kind of spiritual kindergarten where 
millions of bewildered infants are trying to spell God 
with the wrong blocks.” 

Although he had that tragic sense of life that is so 
natural to a highly sensitive soul, and his poetry was 
frequently ironic and sometimes tinged with pessi- 
mism, Mr. Robinson was neither a pessimist nor a 
cynic. Neither was he a complacent dogmatist; with 
fine discrimination he kept even the tenor of his way. 
There is a certain religious quality about his skepticism 
that reveals his mysticism, but his mysticism is not a 
thing of creeds, theologies or churches. Having no 
illusions about the nature of happiness, he found the 
sources of discord within mankind itself. Therefore, 
he wrote with measured certainty as one yielding to 
the sway of deep emotion, not with sketchy hesitance 
as one perplexed by frustration. Withal, he had 


“an inward eye for the dim fact 
Of what this dark world is. . . .” 


And so he wrote of persons whom the world in 
general thinks failures, as he felt Gardiner folk might 
have thought him a failure. 


“The shame I win for singing is all mine, 
The gold I miss for dreaming is all yours.” 


He wrote of persons for whom he could say’ 


“T haven’t failed; I’ve merely not achieved.” 


He wrote of those who 


“have endured 
The discord of infirmity no less 
Through fortune than through failure.” 


He sees a light and hears a word and his characters 
see and hear too much or too little or not at all. In 
effect he says: Follow your light, heed your word as 
best you can. That is wisdom and virtue. That will 
be light for you, and destiny as well. Yet no man’s 
vision alone is quite enough to serve the whole wide 
world of men. 

Accepting the universe and the people in it for 
what. the whole thing is, Mr. Robinson looked upon 
men through a twinkling eye, viewed them with a 
kindly tolerance, and dealt with them from an under- 


standing heart. He became a biographer of souls in 
conflict, souls ‘‘trying to spell God with the wrong 
blocks.”” In him as in Abraham Lincoln, sympathy 
was touched with humor. 


“there are woven in his jollities 
The nameless and eternal tragedies 
That render hope and hopelessness akin.” 


In his poetry one finds the deep and rich intelli- 
gence of thought and idea in close compact; an emo- 
tional intensity that moves one mightily; character- 
izations, sometimes done in a dozen lines, that are 
magnificent; insights that probe the secret places of 
the human heart; passages of sustained and moving 
beauty. There are figures of rarest imagery: 


“A thousand golden sheaves were lying there, 
Shining and still, but not for long to stay— 
As if a thousand girls with golden hair 
Might rise from where they slept and go away.” 


Direct and natural expression, haunting and in- 
evitable phrase, complete mastery of poetic tech- 
nique, dramatic power, application of the method of 
the realistic novel to poetry, objective treatment of 
materials, story and experience projected through a 
mood, emancipation of spirit and delectable humor dis- 
tinguish the poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Through years of suffering in body and mind, 
through years of poverty and want, through years of 
delayed recognition of his work and worth, Mr. Rob- 
inson worked on. He worked by his light—the light 
of a mystic sense of being called to be a poet—until 
in him 

“did one arise 
To wrench one banner from the western skies, 
And mark it with his name forevermore.” 


* * * 


A WORD ON WAR 


Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament for that; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad; 
An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


’Taint your eppylets an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 
’Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight; 
Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 


Wut’s the use 0’ meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 
I dunno but wut it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 
But it’s curus Christian dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 


James Russell Lowell. 
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The Churches and the Present Crisis* 


Max A. 


HERE is a marked sense of urgency discernible 
in the American temper as our people approach 
the Thanksgiving Festival which roots back 

into the earliest traditions of our country. It is an 
urgency brought on by war and rumors of war, and it 
can by no manner or means be excluded from our 
thinking at this season. Thanksgiving as a national 
ritual may become a matter of routine, but thanks- 
giving as a spiritual act always involves a reflective 
appraisal as well as an expression of gratitude. It is 
altogether likely that there would be more heartfelt 
gratitude if there were more reflective consideration. 
I take it to be a matter of profound thanksgiving that, 
in this momentous hour when catastrophe gathers 
its tragic might for a descent upon the City of Man, 
we are able to come to a place of sanctuary and measure 
our minds against the demands of faith and against 
the insistences of high religion. 

An hour of decision confronts the forces of or- 
ganized religion and, in a peculiar way, the churches 
and temples of a free, democratic country are con- 
fronted with the necessity for decision. For the at- 
mosphere of the day is too seriously charged with the 
threat of war to allow religion to refuse to make a 
choice. Religious people and religious institutions 
must discover whether in the hour of crisis they are 
guided by spiritual principles, or whether they are in 
bondage to the nation’s will and the state’s decree. 
Religion has proclaimed ‘‘Peace’’ but the nations have 
decided “‘War.”’ With sharper focus it becomes clear 
that a choice confronts us and, no matter which way 
we turn, we encounter tragic consequences. . 

If religious men and women adopt the credo of the 
frantic nation at war, then they sacrifice all that has 
been said about the sacredness of human personality; 
they surrender all that has been said about justice, all 
that has been said about brotherhood, all that has 
been said about love. If there is anything that we 
know it is that war, the war system, and the war mind 
are desolately destructive of the creative and humaniz- 
ing and civilizing factors of life. There could be no 
more drastic contrast than the methods of war and 
ideals of religion—they are completely and utterly 
antithetical. Therefore, if the forces of religion fall in 
with the forces of the warring state, and accommodate 
their message to the needs of the warring state, it re- 
quires no prophet of doom to point out that the forces 
of religion will have betrayed themselves beyond any 
redemption. 

On the other hand, if organized religion washes its 
hands of war in such a way as to affront the warring 
nation, not only does it expose itself to the possible 
vengeance of a power desperate in a struggle for sur- 
vival, but it may conceivably, if unwittingly, give 
aid and comfort to such an evil force as the Nazi 
regime. 

Perhaps it is not incumbent upon us to grapple 
to a solution with this dilemma at the moment, but 


*An address at the Inter-Faith Thanksgiving Service, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., November 23. . 
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neither must we think we can escape it. 
and no easy formula will free us. 

What can we do? We can look back to 1917-18, 
and see what happened then. For all intents and 
purposes, the church forgot its lofty message and de- 
serted its unique function of judging society—and it 
became instead an agency of a warring state. The 
church was used by a war administration as if it were 
an instrument of destruction. Hate was preached; 
nationalism took the place of brotherhood; a false 
patriotism resorted to persecution to crush out 
human rights and human freedoms. Congregations 
and leaders, with only a few notable exceptions, were 
swept off their feet, and wrote one of the saddest, 
blackest chapters in the history of American religion. 

Says Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle: “There were 
many people who felt the church had deserted them, 
that, instead of voicing the sanity, the righteousness, 
and the mercy of God, it had voiced only the passions 
of unthinking multitudes and the will of scheming 
governments that, behind the backs of fighting men, 
had flouted the avowed aims of the war. Today, the 
common man the world round has the right to expect 
that the voice of the church will not be the same as the 
voice of secular journalism, of political partisanship, of 
deliberately misleading propaganda or of self-interest 
hypocritically intoning the ritual of patriotism.’ 

Exactly! Whatever else happens, religion will 
not blindly and fatuously repeat its demoralizing role 
of twenty years ago. There will be no crusade of 
hate preached in the pulpits of this land; there will be 
no envenomed patriotism sent in destructive tides to 
the hearts of our people; there will be no militarizing 
of the function of organized religion, nor any mistaken 
notion that the aims of the war are the aims of the 
church. 

I feel that this position is endorsed by under- 
standing religionists the country over; they see clearly 
that this much at least must be guaranteed, whatever 
else the necessity of the hour compels. Enormous 
pressures and ferocious voices will appear to move the 
church from this position, but if the church is to be in 
any sense a spiritual guide, the guardian of a sacred 
message, it must unflinchingly play the role of Eleazar, 
of Maccabean times, who spat out the swine’s flesh 
symbolic of compromise, and told the Greek torturers, 
“T will show myself such a one as my age requireth.” 

Organized religion must do more, however. It 
must work and pray for a peace based upon justice; 
it must minister to those outraged, insulted and 
maimed by the hoarse indignities of war, no matter 
on what side they may be—in the eyes of religion they 
are children of the human race and, as such, their 
suffering cannot be ignored. We must nourish into 
greatness the will to peace which lives in the hearts of 
common men everywhere. The church must help in 
preparing the minds of men for wider loyalties than 
national loyalties, for larger conceptions of kinship 
than those of the past, for a deeper understanding of 
the common welfare than that which has prevallaa in 
our sad yesterdays. ' 


There it is, 
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There are wild days before us, and terrors and 
fears may rend the resolutions of this hour should we 
be caught in the storm of war. But religion has been 
forged in just such hours as these. The treasure of its 
truth is not disturbed by the blowing of great winds, 
nor by the burning of great fires. Nor does its elemen- 


The Story 


tal justice compromise with the selfish schemes of self- 
ish men. There is a righteousness which is eternal, a 
good will which is undiscourageable, a confidence in the 
power of God which is invincible. Into such soil let 
us send the roots of our faith, and upon such ground 
let us build our temples! 


of Suffolk 


Harriet G. Yates 


ONVENTION issues of the Leader carried brief 
references to our work at Suffolk, Va., but the 
detailed story is yet to be told. ‘Does it mean 

we are giving up the Suffolk School?” folks have asked 
from time to time. More important than the school 
is the purpose and desire that created it, and that we 
are not giving up. 

Forty years ago Universalists throughout the 
country made possible the establishment of an eighth 
grade grammar school at Suffolk, Va. Funds for it 
were raised at The Weirs—that great summer gather- 
ing place of Universalists—by Dr. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, Southern missionary at that time. But the 
dream was born in the heart of the Negro, Joseph 
Jordan, member of Messiah Church, Philadelphia, 
during Dr. Sweetser’s pastorate. Jordan came from 
Norfolk, and as he listened to Universalism expressed 
in words, he dreamed of the day when it might be ex- 
pressed in deeds. Here was a church that saw worth 
in every human personality, whether it be encased in 
a white body or a black one. Would this church 
which had accepted him do something for his people? 

The building of a church at Norfolk, Va., was the 
answer. And as an outgrowth of that Universalist 
church a school was started in Suffolk, twenty miles 
to the southwest, in what today is called “the peanut 
capital of America,” to help colored children get the 
education they were entitled to. It started with a 
small handful, under the leadership of Thomas Wise, 
who was himself a teacher. When Thomas Wise died, 
the man who took over the leadership of the school, 
strangely enough, was Joseph Jordan, but no relation 
to the other person of this name. 

During the intervening years the school has 
grown. From the first eager handful to the maximum 
of practically 300 boys and girls enrolled at one time, 
the school has stood for something in the community 
which would otherwise not be found there. Joseph 
Jordan found his way to conventions, told his story, 
and sought continued help for the work. He did some 
studying at St. Lawrence University, was ordained 
in our ministry, and on Sunday mornings conducted 
services in the assembly hall of the school building. 
His was the large spirit that dominated the work, kept 
it going, made it known and loved. And when he died 
in 1929 it was his daughter Annie, Mrs. Willis, who 
took the reins, and became head of the school. 

From the early days there have always been other 
teachers, some who have worked with us longer than 
_ others, but all making their contribution to the work, 
- and widening the influence of the enterprise. For it 
has been far more than just a school where reading, 
writing, arithmetic, science, and other subjects have 
been taught. Here boys and girls grown to mature 


stature were made to feel comfortable in the fourth 
grade, if need be. These young people drop out of 
school when cotton picking time, or peanut picking 
time, comes round, or any other opportunity for earn- 
ing money presents itself. Their families need their 
help, and their schooling suffers. But if they are in 
school only a few months a year, and must today re- 
peatedly return to the same grade in order to meet the 
state requirements, they do it happily, knowing full 
well that here they will not be ridiculed, here they are 
all treated as members of an understanding family. 

Here, too, the school grounds and building are 
open from early morning to late in the evening, to 
accommodate parents who work in the factories and 
must of necessity leave their children for all day. With 
a meager lunch in their pockets—and, all too fre- 
quently, no lunch at all—they wander into the school 
when father and mother start work early in the 
day. In coldest weather Mrs. Willis shares her own 
stock of food by making kettles of hot soup for those 
who must remain through the noontime. Clothes, 
sent by northern and mid-western parishes, are given 
out where the need is greatest, and warm clothing, 
particularly boys’, is always more than welcome. 
And yet the academic ground is covered, and meets 
the requirements of the state education department— 
a service which has grown up through the intervening 
years, but non-existent when the school was started. 
Indeed, the school was started for that very reason— 
there was no adequate public system of education for 
the Negro. So we put our Universalism to work, 
meeting a need which no one else was meeting for this 
group of people. 

Today all that is changed. City and county 
boast colored schools, the building, leadership and 
standards all being constantly raised as time goes by. 
And during these latter years, some of us have won- 
dered about the wisdom and justice of our continuing 
a private school in a section where public education 
is now the accepted practice, and where our people 
pay taxes for the support of the public system in ad- 
dition to the very small tuition fee that most of them 
pay for the enrollment of their children in our school. 
That it means much to them, this proves. Over and 
over again we hear that fathers and mothers who have 
graduated from our school, or received the major por- 
tion of their training there, are eager that their chil- 
dren have a similar experience. 

But to us who bear the responsibility of the 
school there must be deeper consideration than mere 
sentiment. We started the work at Suffolk to meet 
an inadequately met need. ‘Today that need is being 
met by public enterprise. Should we not turn our 
service into other channels meeting other unmet 
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needs? We think so, if we are to be true to our orig- 
inal purpose and desire. And so a change is taking 
place at Suffolk. Only a start has been made, and of 
necessity the transition will be slow. Last June the 
four upper grades were dropped from the school. 
City and county authorities having been notified, 
those pupils this fall were absorbed by the public 
schools. Next June we hope to drop the first four 
grades, having these pupils absorbed in the same 
fashion. A check-up within the last month reveals 
that all the upper grade pupils are still in the public 
schools, none having dropped by the way. This check 
we shall continue to make as time goes on. 

The pre-school children who have been coming 
with their older brothers and sisters for some time 
past, are still with us. But we are not equipped to 
operate a day nursery-kindergarten. A different 
kind of set-up is necessary, and we hope to get that 
under way as soon as possible. In anticipation of it, 
a parents’ league was organized by Mrs. Willis last 
summer. We are hoping that this group will under- 
take the responsibility of hot lunches for these younger 
children as soon as we can work out equipment and 
space. With this group behind the plan, we hope to 
get some clubs started, particularly for those older 
pupils now in the public schools. To that end Miss 
Ethel Whack, teacher in the school for several years, 
graduate of Wilberforce University, Ohio, was en- 
rolled at the Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, 
Ga., last summer for training along this line. Some- 
thing of this experience she shared with us at Washing- 
ton. At the moment she is starting two clubs, with 
more in the offing. Some of us hope that a homecraft 
course can be put into operation shortly. If these 
older girls can be taught the rudiments of cooking, 
how to plan simple meals, something about hygiene, 
health and sanitation, there is a real possibility that 
they may become the housekeepers while their mothers 
have to act as breadwinners, as they do in so many of 
the families. Then there are sewing opportunities. 
Much of the clothing sent to Suffolk needs remodeling 
to be of most value. If some of these girls could be 
gathered into classes and taught how to make over 
clothes, wash and press them, the resultant product 
might well be sold for a small sum, helping families in 
self-respect, and at the same time providing a small 
margin of funds for sewing needs. And for the boys 
there are similar opportunities. 

But the immediate enterprise which challenges our 
attention is the health clinic. This has already been 
referred to in the Leader pages, leading some folks to 
believe that we planned to turn the school into a 
medical clinic. That is not the case, for we as an ad- 
ministrative group are in no position to supervise 
medical work. But we did learn a few weeks ago that 
clinical work along preventative lines was being spon- 
sored in Suffolk by state and federal authorities and 
funds. All the local people had to do was to provide 
the place for the clinics to be held. And at that mo- 
ment there was no place in Suffolk open for the 
work which had been developing over a period of 
three years, it having outgrown previous quarters. 
So, in line with our new venture, fulfilling an old pur- 
pose and desire, we offered the use of part of the 
school building for the weekly pre-natal clinic, and the 


monthly “‘well baby” clinic. All equipment, supplies, 
and medical supervision are provided and financed by 
state and federal authorities. The local nurse, herself 
a member of our school in the days of Thomas Wise, 
is in charge of this work. And we are proud to make 
possible the extension in this fashion of the fine work 
which Nurse Davis is doing among her own people in 
and around Suffolk. True, our facilities are not what 
they should be for this work, so we are in the process 
of remodeling some of our rooms to meet the present 
situation. A sink and running water must be pro- 
vided, and the question of light and heat is equally 
imperative. 

So the work goes on. Changes require under- 
standing and support. The money which our church 
schools throughout the country provide in late Janu- 
ary for the ongoing of the Suffolk School through the 
General Sunday School Association pays only the 
salaries of the workers. We hope school leaders will 
urge continued support of this part of the program. 
But to do the necessary remodeling of the property, 
to train the teachers for this new venture in social 
work, other funds are needed, and needed now. It will 
take one thousand dollars, at least. In a dramatic 
fashion, our Jewish guest at Washington, E. I. Kauf- 
man, gave us one-tenth of that. Nine-tenths more 
are needed, and needed now. For we cannot build 
partitions and install equipment without the money to 
pay the workmen. We ask for help. The General 
Convention has doubled its appropriation to the Suf- 
folk work. If you believe in the worth of every human 
personality, if you believe in what the school has done, 
and want to see the dream continued in this newer 
type of service, help us make it possible. Send your 
checks to the Universalist General Convention, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., indicating that they 
are for this work. For 


“New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient 
good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward who would keep 
abreast of Truth.” 
* * x 
LITTLE KNOWN HISTORICAL FACTS 
Uncovered by the Historical Records Survey of the W. P. A. 

Some churches had their own undertaker in the early days of 
the 19th century, records of the First Universalist Parish of 
Provincetown disclose. Obed Wyer held the post for the Chris- 
tian Union Society, we learn, and he was also tythingman, 
during the first half of the century. 

The so-called ‘weaker sex’? came near being also the silent 
sex in certain sections of Massachusetts one hundred years ago. 
Universalist leaders in Brewster questioned the “propriety” of 
allowing females to speak in their society meetings and took a 
vote of Universalist preachers in that section, before granting the 
privilege to women. 

Haulage certainly was inexpensive in some sections back in 
1828, according to records of the Universalist Society of Brew- 
ster, Mass., for we find that the expenditure for carting stone was 
only $1.50 per half-day for two men and a team. 

Some people certainly went the limit to express their disap- 
proval of the opposing faiths of some of their neighbors. Ac- 
cording to statements contained in the collection of the First 
Universalist Society in Orleans, Mass., one man, who disap- 
proved of the erection of the Universalist meetinghouse in that 
section, declared that the only thing that prevented him from 
praying that a ship carrying supplies would sink, was that he 
had a son on board as 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Denmark ‘‘Did Not Grab’’ 


OME Danish students of international affairs are 

giving circulation, and wartime endorsement, to 

a statement published in the periodical Fyns Ven- 

strebled by Pastor Sigurd Thranaes, which discusses in 

the light of the war danger certain ideas that have been 

strengthening and comforting certain circles of Danish 
opinion. 

“We have a clear conscience,” says this clerical 
writer, “‘because the frontier between us and our 
southern neighbor can be regarded as a just frontier. 
We owe this to the men who stood at the helm of the 
ship of state during the fateful days of 1919 and 1920, 
because they kept clear, cool heads and refused the 
award of more territory to Denmark than that whose 
population was truly Danish. Our best defense is our 
just southern boundary. 

“There is a stone at Flensborg Fjord set in mem- 
ory of that restoration. On that stone at the southern 
frontier of Denmark and of all Scandinavia, is carved 
an inscription symbolic of the attitude in 1920 of the 
entire North—its message to a world full of conflict 
and hatred: 


“Only what men have justly won, 
Without a sword, unstained by blood, 
On that alone shall shine the sun 
Above Time’s everlasting flood.’ ”’ 


z 


Church Bells: For War Only 


After Hitler’s last speech to the Reichstag church 
bells all over Germany were vociferously rung. They 
had been rung on the first of September, the day 
when Germany invaded Poland—this time for a full 
hour, and, as the Nazi authorities put it, to express 
the universal joy over the return of Danzig. Follow- 
ing the fall of Warsaw church bells were rung for an 
hour every day through an entire week. 

It is known that in a certain number of cases 
priests and pastors refused to obey the Nazi orders. 
Drastic action was taken against such “traitors’’ and 
Nazi storm troopers forced their way into churches to 
set the bells in motion. 

Ever since the war began, it is forbidden to ring 
church bells for religious services. The pretexts given 
are that the ringing of church bells might interfere 
with air raid warnings, and that it is a waste of elec- 
tricity needed for “more important,’’ that is, for mili- 
tary, purposes. 


What’s Happening to War Objectors? 


Authoritatively it may be stated that in England 
not one conscientious objector, at least up to early 
November, was in prison. Complaints are frequent 
by pacifist observers that the tribunals are growing 
more hostile, more and more determined to engage 
the sincerest war resisters in argument, and more and 
more inclined to repeat as if they were new ideas the 
stale old shibboleths of a quarter century ago. Ques- 
tions like this are sometimes asked: “‘Would you feel 
happy if you heard that our army had all run away?” 
On the other hand, the objectors while high-minded 
for the most part have had in their ranks a few whose 


disapproval of war seemed based on temperamental 

individualism, as in the case of one young man who 

stoutly asserted that if he found in the street a per- 

ra injured in an air raid he would do nothing to help 
im. 

On the whole, the British authorities are showing 
a patience that might not be expected in time of war, 
and the public a tolerance and even an understanding, 
credit for which must be given to the peace work of 
many anti-war organizations in the past two decades. 

In Germany reports persist of extensive execu- 
tions for war resistance, but the Nofrontier News 
Service, which has made efforts to learn the facts, 
counsels the utmost caution in accepting as true any 
mere rumors which indicate either wholesale killings 
or wholesale refusals to fight. 

From English sources reports have emanated 
that in France absolute refusal to participate in the 
war, even by alternative service, is punishable by 
death. It is clear that certain French war resisters 
believe this and have written to friends abroad. They 
are themselves taking up work in caring for the war 
wounded. Again, the greatest caution should be used 
in evaluating such reports. 

On the other hand the fate of numerous well- 
known French pacifists is certain. Thirty-one of 
them, including literary figures of international re- 
pute, signed a pamphlet which was distributed widely 
throughout the country. The character of the signa- 
tories and their previously known views is a guarantee 
that the pamphlet was neither pro-German nor ‘‘de- 
featist,” as everything is labeled by the French author- 
ities which contradicts the official point of view. But 
according to various statements picked out of the 
French press and reports freely circulated in literary 
circles in Paris, all of which bear the stamp of authen- 
ticity, the majority of those signing the pamphlet 
have been taken into custody. 

Activity on behalf of conscientious objectors is no 
longer permitted in Belgium; even a part of the cere- 
monies at the grave of a young war resister, Berten 
Fermont, who died some years ago, were recently 
interfered with by the authorities. Jan Keutermans, 
arrested last summer for pacifist activities, was tried 
at Antwerp on October 4 before a military tribunal. 
The military auditor prosecuting the case demanded 
a double sentence, six months for desertion in time of 
peace, and three years for desertion in time of war 
(although Belgium is still and emphatically neutral 
by every conceivable kind of governmental proclama- 
tion). However, this demand did not prevail, and the 
young war resister received a sentence of eight months 
which he will serve in the Begijnenstraat Prison at 
Antwerp. Some of his friends described the sentence 
as “‘almost human.” 

Holland has a law that exempts from military 
service young men who are willing to accept non- 
military work of public value, and for a more extended 
period of time than their military service would re- 
quire. Exemptions are granted only after a hearing 
which satisfies the authorities of the applicant’s sin- 
cerity. The number of those appealing for alternative 
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service has been growing rapidly, almost 1,100 cases 
being known. Some seventy-five men refused to enter 
the army at the time of the general mobilization. 

The whole situation in the belligerent and neutral 
countries is a difficult one alike for sincere war re- 
sisters and the governments to whom pacifist activities 
appear obnoxious. Difficult in unexpected and com- 
plicated ways. For along with those who have stead- 
fastly held to a point of view that cannot be reconciled 
with the war method—there are voices crying out 
against the conflict for reasons of the most expedien- 
tist and sometimes even venal nature. For example, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, British Fascist leader, thinks the 
war is the work of Jews and wants peace. The Com- 
munists everywhere, who were all for the war until new 
orders came from Moscow, are now all for peace— 
with Hitlerism. There are groups everywhere who 
are not pacifists but who believe that a peace confer- 
ence to attempt a reordering of Europe will have to be 
held at the end of the war, and that it can be held now 
better than after Europe exhausts itself in slaughter. 
It is no easy task for the unsophisticated official to sort 
these elements into their proper pigeonholes. That 
the British are doing so as tolerantly as they are will, 
if they keep it up, constitute a credit to their record 
and an education to other lands. 


Stalin Salutes Nazis—‘‘A Little’ 


“IT am probably the first National-Socialist 
woman with whom Stalin ever shook hands,” writes 
Miss Gisela Doehrn, in Field-Marshal Goering’s daily 
paper, the Hssener Nationalzeitung. She went with 
Ribbentrop’s staff on the envoy’s last trip to the Soviet 
capital and was particularly keen on getting good 
photographs to illustrate Nazi-Soviet friendship. 

In her report, Gisela Doehrn describes the ex- 
treme kindness with which the Nazis were treated by 
everybody in the Kremlin. She concludes as follows: 
“When leaving, all of us Germans raised our hands 


in the Nazi salute. Stalin and Molotov also raised 
their hands a little. Then our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs went on and we followed him. A world-his- 
toric night had come to anend. As in a fairy tale 
from “The Thousand and One Nights’ the Kremlin 
with its golden towers lay silent and untouched by the 
dramatic events.” 


Fair-minded Censorship 


Although Hungary has censorship and is natu- 
rally under considerable tension because of her position 
as a neutral state close to the war zone, there is evi- 
dence that the censors are making a fair and honest 
effort to let their people read news with the peace 
point of view from outside countries. Publications 
from various parts of the world, issued by news ser- 
vices and organizations interested in the impartial 
presentation of facts on international affairs, have 
been reaching the Hungarian people. 


This ‘‘Phoney’’ War 

In France, the present conflict is often referred to 
as “‘la guerre Chinoise’’—meaning a Chinese war of the 
ancient sort. So Senator Borah is not alone in think- 
ing that the war is ‘“‘phoney.”’ Whether or not it will 
be changed by the time these words appear in print, 
nobody can tell. 

But this kind of warfare could hardly fail to pro- 
duce stories to illustrate the sort of thing that has 
been going on. This one cannot, obviously, be. 
“documented,” but it is being told as true. 

Near the French-Swiss frontier at Basle a French 
battery, when its commanding officer was absent, fired 
a single shot at the German lines. A German battery 
thereupon fired a single shot in return. 

When the French officer, on returning, found out 
what had happened, he sent a Swiss messenger to his 
German vis-a-vis with an abject apology, explaining 
that the affair had been a complete mistake. 


The Liberal View of Stewardship* 


Morley R. Hartley 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.—Gal. 6 : 2. 


ECENTLY I came across a rare phenomenon— 
R a very rare phenomenon I think. It was a 
group of tithers in a Universalist church! Re- 
cently I visited a small Universalist church where I 
saw a report of the amount of money that had been 
raised in that church by subscription during the past 
year. It was a large sum of money for the little group 
of people who worship there. 

Not long ago I heard a speaker remark that there 
is a joker in most everything in life. Whether that be 
true or not I do not know. But I will confess that 
there is a joker in the statement that I have just made 
about that small Universalist church. It is, indeed, 
a Universalist church building; it belongs to Univer- 
salists. But the small group of generous’ givers to 
whom I have just referred, and who constitute a church 


*A sermon in the Universalist church in Galesburg, II1., 
Sunday, November 26. 


in another sense of the word, are not Universalists— 
they are Seventh Day Adventists. 

And here is the way this large amount of money 
was raised. First, they took the Old Testament teach- 
ing literally where it says (Malachi 3 : 10): “Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.”” Then, also like the 
Old Testament folks, they added to that tithe gifts for 
missions, gifts for charity, and for other things. 

Well, that is one view of stewardship or the finan- 
cial support of one’s church—that one should give 
one-tenth of his income to his church and then gifts to 
charity, missions, etc., besides. 

And millions of people still hold this view, though 
their number is decreasing. They belong, of course, 
to the more Orthodox Christian groups. And they 
certainly do get the money! Not so long ago one of 
our state superintendents told me how much some 
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Lutheran people in his state gave to their church be- 
cause they were tithers. The sums were amazing 
even among people of very ordinary means. Apart 
from the motive—the motive of obedience to Old 
Testament teaching—it is a grand habit for many who 
ean afford it. If it were put into practice in our 
Liberal churches it would solve a host of financial 
problems and perhaps prolong the lives of the members 
of finance committees and boards of trustees, to say 
nothing of ministers and their wives! 

However, please note, in the first place, that this 
is not the Liberal view of stewardship. 

For one thing, Liberals do not accept the author- 
ity of the Old Testament, nor any other external 
authority, as ultimate and final. They revere the 
Old Testament and the New Testament and other re- 
ligious books, such as the Koran, the Hindu scrip- 
tures and others, as efforts of great and good men to 
interpret this marvelous universe in which we live and 
to lay down principles and rules for living, but we 
cannot accept them as ultimate authorities or as given 
in any supernatural or miraculous way. We apply 
to the Bible and other sacred books the teaching of 
Paul when he says, ‘‘Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 

For another thing, it seems manifestly unfair to 
Liberals to require the same percentage from all church 
members regardless of their income. For some people 
to give one-tenth of their income requires a very much 
greater sacrifice than for others. Indeed, some can 
give one-half, or three-fourths, or even nine-tenths 
easier than others can give one-tenth. Other things 
being equal, the person with an income of $5,000 can 
give one-half or three-fourths easier than one with 
an income of $1,000 can give one-tenth. For the one 
with the $5,000 income will still have $1,250 left, even 
after he has given three-fourths, while the other will 
have but $900 left. 

For these reasons, Liberals cannot accept the 
principle of the tithe as fair or binding or authoritative. 

In the second place, note that the Liberal view of 
stewardship comes closer to the teaching of Paul where 
he says in effect, ‘Upon the first day of the week let 
each one of you lay by him in store according to his 
gain, according as he has prospered.”” (1 Cor. 16 : 2.) 
The apostle Paul had established the church in 
Corinth some time before, and now he plans to visit 
them and receive from them an offering for the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem who were being persecuted 
by the Jews. So he tells them to lay something aside 
on the first day of each week in order that there will 
be no need to take collections when he arrives to visit 
them. He also gave the same instructions to the 
church members in Galatia. And a great many 
church members have taken it as the ideal for giving 
to one’s church. And it does, indeed, have three out- 
standing virtues. It teaches systematic giving; it 
teaches weekly giving; and it teaches proportionate 
giving. Let us briefly consider each of these virtues. 

First, systematic giving. No doubt, many people 
fail to do their duty to their church because they have 
no system about their giving to it. They have never 
stopped to figure out how much they could or should 
give. The late Fred B. Smith used to tell about the 
wealthy business man whom he once visited in New 


York. This man spent a great dealiof money on Mr. 
Smith on Saturday showing him a good time. But 
when they went to his church on Sunday morning, 
and he saw the collection plate coming, he leaned over 
and whispered to Mr. Smith, “Can you give me change 
for half a dollar?” One suspects that that man had 
no system of giving to his church or he would have 
come prepared. So one needs a system of some sort. 
If one just gives haphazardly, when the spirit moves 
him, or when he is asked, or when he goes to church, 
the chances are that he will not begin to do his full 
duty to his church nor will he know the joy of in- 
terested and purposive participation in its work. 

Second, Paul here teaches weekly giving. We 
like that, for it does three things. First, it enables 
people of small or moderate means to discharge their 
obligations to their church when otherwise they might 
fail miserably. For people of small or moderate 
means it is difficult to pay very much in a lump sum. 
There are so many demands and desires, especially in 
these days, that unless one with a small income faith- 
fully and regularly lays by something for his church 
about once a week, it is apt to be spent on other 
things. And if one has made a pledge, and does not 
pay it weekly, he may find it very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make it up later. 

Then, too, weekly giving helps people of large 
means in an important respect. It helps them to gain 
a truer perspective in their giving. I imagine that 
when one, even of large means, writes a check of $100 
for his church, he feels that he has made quite a sub- 
stantial contribution. Even one of large means does 
not throw $100 checks around promiscuously. The 
late John D. Rockefeller, one of the world’s richest 
men, never threw around, promiscuously, anything 
larger than shiny dimes! But if one of large means 
writes a check for $100 only once a year or once every 
six months, it may be a very small and unworthy of- 
fering compared with his ability to give. And if he 
stopped to ask himself how much that is per week he 
might be surprised and ashamed when he compared it 
with what he spends on himself and for other things. 

Again, church treasurers seem to like this weekly 
system of giving because it ensures a steady flow of 
money into the treasury. ‘Treasurers prefer not to 
have to ask people for their subscriptions when the 
treasury runs low. And with this system, it is not 
necessary. 

In the third place, we like this teaching of Paul 
because it teaches proportionate giving. As I said be- 
fore, to say that everyone must give one-tenth or one- 
half, or whatever it is, is manifestly unfair, since 
people differ so much in their ability to give. Even 
hard-boiled governments recognize this fact and ex- 
empt those with small incomes from income taxes or 
exact them at a low rate while applying a high rate to 
those of large means. In England today people of 
large means are paying as much as 80 percent of their 
incomes in taxes. So surely the church should not do 
less. It, too, should expect proportionate giving from 
its members. 

But although we like this teaching of Paul, it is 
not, strictly speaking, the Liberal point of view. As 
Liberals, though we highly commend the weekly sys- 
tem of giving, for example, we do not insist that it is 
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necessary for all. If members will be thoughtful about 
the matter and give it their attention, if they will 
compute their giving in terms of weekly giving or in 
some other terms that will give them a true perspec- 
tive, then it is a small matter whether they actually 
give weekly or not, although, as we have seen, it does 
have the advantage of helping to keep a steady flow 
into the treasury.’ 

No! The Liberal point of view is based on Love— 
love for all men of whatsoever race or color or creed. 
If one truly loves humanity, we say, he will try, 
honestly and sincerely, to use his means, whether 
large or small—and not only his material means but 
also his time and his talent—to help bear humanity’s 
burdens and to build the Kingdom of love on earth. 
And two of the most essential things in building this 
kingdom are getting rid of religious superstition and 
fear, and building Christlike character. We like to 
think we have caught a true vision in these respects. 
We like to think that we are helping to rid the world of 
religious superstition and fear, and that we have caught 
a true vision of the importance of character and of 
how to build it—not by supernatural or divine inter- 
vention, but by obedience to the natural, normal proc- 
esses of right thinking and firm and decisive will- 
ing. 

And so we appeal to our members and friends 
everywhere to support our churches as generously as 
possible. Our church here is about to begin its every- 
member canvass. We trust that you, its members and 
friends, will take time to consider the vastness of the 
human need that, as a church, we seek to meet. We 
bid you think of the immense sorrows and sufferings 
of mankind caused by ignorance and superstition and 
hate. And with hearts full of love for every last son 
of man, make your pledge for the new year as generous 
as you possibly can. Though our numbers are not 
large, as in many churches, we shall never know how 
far our influence may travel in delivering mankind from 
fear and hate. And if so be that we have ‘‘come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this,” if so be that, as we 
believe, we have caught a vision of New Truth, if so 
be that we are Pioneers, then our testimony is es- 
pecially needed! 

And who but those who have been delivered 
themselves from fear and hate, and who feel that they 
know the true technique for delivering others, should 
give and give generously and sacrificially? 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ,’”’ which is the law of love. 

* * * 


TRUMPETS AND ANGELS 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
ERSONALLY I feel it is a mistake for Santa 
Claus to bring trumpets; but no doubt he knows 
what very little boys want, and he cannot bear 
to disappoint them. 

So when David, who was five years old, woke up 
on Christmas morning at six o’clock and found among 
other things a trumpet, he was very happy. He had 
masses of other toys, too—a fire engine, a flash-light 
and some wonderful animals. It took him a long time 
to open everything, and it was all lovely. But the 
trumpet was best. He blew a blast upon it. 


Then David thought of a grand idea. He would 
get up and play a carol, “Hark! Hark! Etc.,’”’ outside 
the door of his two elder brothers. He popped his 
feet into his slippers, got into his wrapper; opened his 
door and snapped on the upstairs light. All was quiet. 
He trotted down the passage to the wing. Then he 
stood outside his brothers’ door and lifted up the 
trumpet and played. To him it sounded marvelous. 
“Hark! Hark! Etc.” 

In three seconds the door was flung open, and a 
fierce voice cried: ‘‘You get out with that row. Go 
on, right now.” 

“It’s ‘Hark! Hark!’”’ said David. 

“It’s Hark to Baby David with his infernal 
trumpet,” said his furious brother. “Hop itnow. Go 
away.” 

And David went because he knew better than to 
stay; but he was very disappointed. He trotted back, 
and outside Mother’s room he stopped. Mother and 
Father would like a carol, anyway. So he lifted the 
trumpet and started again. How beautiful it sounded 
to him! He stopped. The door opened and there 
was Mother. 

“Happy Christmas, darling!’ Mother said. “‘Hap- 
py Christmas!” said David. “TI played a carol.” 

“So we heard,” said Father. He did not sound 
quite so pleased. 

“Let’s light the fire,’ said Mother, and she did. 
It blazed up. 

David said: “‘T’ll get some of my toys,’”’ and he 
went for them. He came back with his arms full. 
The trumpet he put very carefully beside Mother, 
who was sitting in a chair by the fire. “‘What was the 
carol?”’ she said, when she had seen the toys. 

“Hark! Hark!” said David. ‘“Didn’t you hear?” 

“Yes, I did hear,’”’ said Mother. ‘‘But perhaps I 
wasn’t quite awake enough to catch the tune.” 

“T’ll play it again,” said David. 

“Oh, no, thanks,” said Father. 
It’s too early for carols.” 

But Mother said: “Oh, carols have to be early. 
I think I should like it once more.” 

Father groaned in a queer way. David’s trumpet 
blared out again. 

“It’s a good trumpet,” said Mother. 
out of breath. 

Father said: “I certainly don’t care for music so 
early.” 

“Mother,” said David, “are there really angels?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Mother. 

“T’ve never seen one,”’ David said. 

“T have,” said Father. ‘There’s one sitting by 
you now.” 

David looked puzzled. 
said Father. 

David laughed. 
said. 

“You don’t tell an angel by her wings,” said 
Father. 

“Hush! Hush!” said Mother. 

“TI won’t hush,” said Father. 
angel by her wings.” 

“How do you tell angels, Daddy?” asked David. 


Father said firmly: ‘By the lovely funny marvel- 
ous things they do.” 


“No! No! No! 


David was 


“T mean your mother,” 


“But Mother has no wings,” he 


“You don’t tell an 
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David thought about that. Then he said: “You 
couldn’t be an angel, Daddy, could you?” 
“T could not,” said Father. “I hate trumpets, 


and I’ve never been a nice enough person to like being » 


waked up by a carol—not even by somebody I’m 
pretty fond of.” 

“Mother always likes things. 
likes to listen,”’ said David. 

“Just what I say,” said Father. ‘That’s what it 
is to be an angel.”’ 

Mother said, laughing: “‘Daddy is being funny, 
darling.” 

“Not so funny either,’’ said Father. 

And then, perhaps because in the end men al- 
ways stick together, David said: “J think you’re an 
angel, too, Mummy.”’ 

“Good for you,” said Father. ‘I feel I am now 
waked up enough to hear ‘Hark! Hark!’—but only 
once.” 


Mother always 


* * * 


WASHINGTON OBSERVATIONS 
Jacob Simpson Payton 


N the morning of November 16 passersby observed that the 
flag on the staff which rises from the great marble plaza be- 
fore the Supreme Court building was at half-mast. At high 
noon as usual the gavel fell, the visitors rose, the crier intoned, 
“The Honorable Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court,’ and the black-robed jurists entered the solemn 
precincts of the chamber through the parted velvet curtains. 
Chief Justice Hughes, visibly affected, announced that one of their 
number, Justice Pierce Butler, lay dead in his home. Two days 
later in St. Matthew’s Church, candles flickered beside the rose- 
blanketed casket that contained the jurist’s body. Two arch- 
bishops, three bishops, and several monsignori in red and purple 
eassocks, two Catholic Cabinet members, the wives of two ex- 
Presidents, and members of the Supreme Court, active and re- 
tired, with two exceptions, were among the distinguished com- 
pany at the final rites. 

Death has a way of suddenly turning censure into encomiums 
here in Washington. Justice Butler, son of an Irish immigrant 
father, in youth experienced the toil and poverty of pioneer 
Minnesota farm life. He exchanged the drudgery of his hands 
for the mental culture of Carleton College... Entering upon the 
practice of law in the days of railroad and public utilities expan- 
sion, he early made a reputation as a counsel for big business. He 
died at seventy-three, the wealthiest member of the Supreme 
Court. 

There is no accounting for the diverse effects of early environ- 
ment upon mature years. Justice Pierce Butler was an alert, 
aggressive jurist who never soft-pedaled, but his black toga, 
once donned, seemed ever after to hide from his sight his rustic 
boyhood garb, and from the great marble temple of justice in 
which he wrote so many dissenting opinions he appeared unable 
to look back across the years to the log cabin in which he was 
born. His love and his solicitude for his large family were beau- 
tiful, and his devotion to his church increased with the years, but 
he was the victim of a fatal social astigmatism which will leave 
him unnumbered among the great jurists of the Supreme Court. 

Beginning in August, 1937, President Roosevelt has been 
called upon to nominate on an average one associate justice every 
six months, a record that has seldom been reached by any other 
Chief Executive. With the removal of Justices Van Devanter, 
Sutherland, and Brandeis through voluntary retirement, and the 
appointment of Justices Black, Reed, Frankfurter, and Douglas, 
not only the septuagenarian appearance but the conservative 
complexion of the bench has been decidedly changed. The Presi- 
dent’s desire of a “‘Court more in keeping with the needs of the 
times” which in 1937 provoked his Court enlargement plan, and 
precipitated the most lasting and costly blow to Democratic 


harmony, is being realized by death andthe calendar. It af- 
fords a striking example of how the public, rebellious as Absalom 
at too much tampering by the White House, is reconciled to 
change by natural processes. 

Here in Washington it is noteworthy that those who keep a 
weather eye out for vacancies, also possess a penchant for proph- 
ecy. Because it is probable the appointee will be required to 
meet the fourfold test of church, geography, New Dealism, and 
likelihood of senatorial confirmation, the field seems decidedly 
limited. 

Politicians certainly watch America’s latitude and longitude. 
The eastern section from which present members of the Supreme 
Court have been selected conforms almost identically to the 
shaded sections of maps which geographers label ‘‘American 
Frontier, 1840.’ In fact in recent years it has been more difficult 
to move a man from the sunset side of the Mississippi to the 
Supreme Court bench, than it was to get Admiral Byrd’s giant 
snow-cruiser from Chicago on board his good ship “The Bear” in 
Boston harbor. When the tug of war was on between East and 
West in selecting a successor to Justice Brandeis, it will be re- 
membered that William O. Douglas was labeled a westerner, 
although he was lugged in from Connecticut, having long before 
vamoosed thither from the grasslands and mountains of his youth. 

Westerners are again heard denouncing the heresy that the 
East is the nursery of great jurists, and they seem resolved not 
to be placated by any exotic transplant to Yankee soil as in the 
last selection for the bench.— National Methodist Press. 

* * * 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 
—1 Cor. 14 : 38. 


There is a power for good working in this world; a power 
utterly beyond man save as he uses it. We call it God. 

The presence of this power absolutely guarantees that evil, 
whatever may be its temporary gains, cannot permanently suc- 
ceed. That good, whatever may be its temporary losses, cannot 
permanently fail. This is “‘the power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” 

Conscious then of this power are people who say that the 
way to peace is through co-operation with it. That is, through 
obedience to God’s will. How? 

Well, how does man co-operate with the power called elec- 
tricity? First by studying the way it works, and then by apply- 
ing these principles in other fields—untried fields. Even so with 
God’s power. The uses of it are all about us; in the hunger for 
brotherhood, the cry for justice, the necessity of mutual aid, the 
yearning for peace, the fact of human interdependence. 

Man has short-circuited the ruling power of this earth. 
And for that tragic blunder he has gotten many a shock and 
burn, and his beautiful gadgets no longer work. But the power 
is still there. The sheer fact that nations grope in darkness for 
their sins shows that the power is still there! 

For if greed and double-dealing and racial intolerance and 
excessive nationalism and the worthlessness of the pledged word 
were the way to make a decent and livable world, we should long 
ago have had a decent and livable world. 

So it is that people who see in religion the way to peace 
point to the present chaos as the surest sign that God still reigns 
and that His universe is secure. They declare the present stale- 
mate in society to be the strongest proof of everything taught 
by Jesus about brotherhood. 

And they say that peace will come when man turns and 
trusts the power always available, for it will be the peace of 
God that passeth human understanding. God is in this crisis; 
make no mistake about that. The God who is not mocked. 
The God who sends punctually the harvest of our own sowing. 
That is the law, whether in the soil or in the soul. And rightly 
understood and rightly employed this simple yet powerful law 
will give to all men everywhere an abundance of everything, ma- 
terial and spiritual. For the one sure proof that God exists is 
what follows when we deny Him.—William Wallace Rose. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
This reaction is in reply to the reaction of Dr. Adams to our 


National Convention. Not many in our denomination have at- 
tended a greater number of our General Conventions than Dr. 
Adams, nor have many carried more heavily on their shoulders 
the welfare of the cause we represent. 

If I interpret correctly, the conventions in the past have 
moved forward, for the most part, on restatements and clarifica- 
tions of our faith. At this last Washington convention we pro- 
posed to move forward on a course of action which would release 


into operation faith already declared. 
One: 


+e 


DR. ADAMS AND OUR FAR-FETCHED CONCLUSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your comment on Dr. Frank D. Adams’ article in your issue 
of November 11 seems to draw such a far-fetched conclusion 
that I want to voice the reaction of one layman against it and 
acknowledge that for me ‘‘Have we got what it takes” offered a 
real note of challenge and an inspiration to Universalists to 
provide the dynamic driving power needed to make the new 
machinery result in the church of greater vitality and usefulness 
we all desire. It sounds a call for an increase in spirituality in an 
age where the material aspects and attitudes bulk so largely. 

In the early nineties it was my privilege to know an old lady, 
one of the Illinois pioneers, of Congregational stock who had a 
way of expressing her views forcibly. She characterized ‘‘Uni- 
versalism” as “‘a feather bed to catch falling Christians.”’ If the 
slur implied is to be refuted it is by the sense of mission Dr. 
Adams calls the great need of the Universalist Church today. 

T.Lovel D. Hadwen. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


* * 


RALLY AROUND DOCTOR ADAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading Dr. Adams’ clear cut article in the November 
11 issue of the Leader, I was surprised at the comment made on it 
in the same issue by my good friend Dr. van Schaick. When the 
editor of the denominational paper cannot understand a piece 
of clear thinking any better than his editorial indicates, is it any 
wonder that the rest of us can show no real enthusiasm for a 
cause enshrouded in fog, when correct and accurate thinking 
ought to make it as clear as sunlight? So why accuse Dr. 
Adams of seeming to say “‘that if any one agrees with us, that fact 
weakens or destroys our sense of mission’? How can outsiders 
agree with us when our own ministers cannot see eye to eye on 
“The One Thing Most Needed in the Universalist Church’’? 

“There I thought,’’ wrote Dr. Adams, “‘we shall really get 
down to cases; we shall segregate the one thing and unite in our 
efforts to promote it. But there was a disheartening confusion of 
mind. Almost every one of the more than a dozen speakers had 
a different suggestion. Ideas ranged from one extreme to the 
other.” With that perception of the lack of agreement among 
our own ministers, how could Frank Adams feel resentment 
toward outsiders who might agree with us? 

“Nor is it true that to be deep one must be narrow. The 
ocean is both wide and deep.’’ And here our editor has entirely 
missed the point. Dr. Adams was not referring to narrowness as 
an essential to sound thinking. The narrowness he referred to 
was to the channel which also must be “straight and deep if 
the stream is to flow with power.” And the big thing he wants 
to put across is power; and that of course is weakened when the 
channel is widened and ‘the waters spread out and become 
shallow.’’ Breadth of mind and breadth of the channel are not 
analogous, and Dr. Adams did not try to make it so. 

What then is the mission of our Church that should be 
preached with power? It is ‘‘concentration that comes with the 


conviction that ours is the faith imperative and invincible. Others. 
have a gospel, but ours is the gospel: the gospel that applies 
equally to the problems of this world and those of any world yet 
to come. There are other doors to salvation; but only this door 
swings open wide enough to admit all mankind. Give us this 
conviction, and we shall not fail to discover and develop every 
technique needful to carry us on to victory.” 

That is “the one thing most needed in the Universalist 
Church” today and Dr. Adams believes it with all his heart. 

I am of the belief that Dr. van Schaick would never have 
made his criticism if he had not written his editoria! hurriedly— 
perhaps to get it to the printer before the dead line—for whatever’ 
we may say about his hurried thinking, I am strong of belief that 
the same spirit as that of Dr. Adams animates and inspires him.. 

Charles R. Eames. 


Mount Pocono, Pa. 
* * 


A REAL HISTORIAN LOOKS AT THE BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks for your kind note. Now just to demonstrate that 
I have read—and enjoyed—the ‘‘Wayside Inn,” and to show that 
I can be a candid and fussy critic as well as an admiring friend, I 
point out three errors in the book: (1) P. 66 Thorpe spelt with a 
final e and p. 67 without the finale. The latter, Thorp, is correct. 
(2) Mrs. Thorp called the “youngest daughter.’”’ Nay! Nay! 
Edith (Mrs. Dana) was the youngest. (8) P. 106 W. R. Alger 
called ‘fan Episcopal rector of Boston.’”’ My! I can hear him 
bellow at that. He was the Unitarian minister of Bulfinch 
Street Church, then of the Church of the Messiah—the present. 
Community Church—of New York, and one of my predecessors 
in Unity Church of Denver. He was a preposterously learned. 
scholar and by some accounted a dangerous radical. I think he 
was the editor, at one time, of The Christian Examiner from. 
which you quote. On your knees, Sir, to his garrulous ghost! 
Golly! how he could talk! 

Samuel A. Eliot. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


What a man! We take great delight in such a letter. We 
see second, third, fourth, editions of the book off yonder at the 
foot of the rainbow, in which, thanks to such friends, all errors: 
will be corrected. But what a book this great leader of our free- 
churches could write! 
; The Editor. 


* * 


PROFESSOR EVANS COMMENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is your own fault that I am writing you. The impulse to: 
do so is the result of the cumulative effects of recent issues of the 
Leader and especially the latest issue. The first and second edi- 
torials; the Foreign Correspondence; Gibbons’ paper; Petrie’s 
sermon; Eliot’s brief essays; Pomeroy’s Thanksgiving; Stiles’ and. 
Rose’s letters—I have just read them with great pleasure and 
much profit. They are quite remarkable in content of thought. 
and temper of mind, and their effect upon me is to cause me to: 
write you and to express my sincere appreciation of the Leader. 
This issue is like an old-fashioned New England dinner, full of 
good things. 

Daniel Evans. 


Belmont, Mass. 
* * 


“THE FUTURE OF GOD, POOR FELLOW” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
A letter in the Leader of November 25 suggests that the border 
of Christianity is ‘“‘now the western frontier of France and Italy.”” 
So, the future of God, poor fellow, is to be determined by 
the results of a man-made war. 
' So, France and Italy are the physical embodiment. of the 
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Kingdom of God for which the hosts of angels have been strug- 
gling. 

So, the lonely Christians in Germany must be killed by 
Christians “‘on the other side’’ to save God’s reputation. 

So, the way of the Prince of Peace will be rescued by the cry 
of battle. 

So, to put “belief in God before the worship of the state”’ 
means that one must kill for the state in order to keep on believing 
in God. 

Shucks! if Christianity falls with the issue of this or any war, 
then Christianity isn’t important enough to believe in, let alone 
worth fighting for! 

Raymond J. Baughan. 

Orono, Me. 


* * 


ANGLOPHOBIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of course I am glad you can be shocked by the government 
of Germany executing twelve college boys. I am glad you think 
it wrong. I could love you more if you thought it wrong when a 
government sends not twelve but thousands of boys out to kill 
thousands of other boys. Strange that a small group of men 
called the government by taking a vote can change killing boys 
from a wrong to a right! 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


* * 


IN DEFENSE OF HITLER 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I was shocked in reading your editorial of November 11 in 
that you supported the European War on a righteous basis. One 
wonders if you have read any books relative to the cause of the 
last war and its subsequent history. It sounds as though you 
had only followed what our press has been feeding the public— 
half truths and deliberate lies about Hitler and his regime. 

Hitler was a natural product of selfish democracies. If it had 
not been Hitler, it would have been someone else. Hitler found 
Germany in economic and political chaos. He created order, and 
gave every man that wanted to work a job and a better living 
than we give our W. P. A. workers. Hitler with his lack of raw 
materials was able to do for his people what we with our wealth 
were unable to accomplish. We have people going hungry, 
ragged and ill-housed in the midst of plenty. That would never 
occur under Hitler. 

Yes, Hitler took away certain liberties. But that was es- 
sential in order to create order out of chaos. His dealing with the 
Jews is no doubt open to criticism, but even that has been exag- 
gerated by the press. In every revolution there are some in- 
justices. However, the Jews are not altogether guiltless in this 
situation. 

In regard to the present war history will reveal, as it did in 
the last war, that England and France are more to blame than 
Germany. It is their imperialism that is back of it. 

Now just what case has Hitler to justify his ‘aggression’? 
Austria voted to be a part of the German Republic many years 
before Hitler came to power, but the Allies would not permit it. 
(“The Case for Germany,” by A. P. Laurie). Hence, Hitler did 
only the natural thing by taking his own country into the Reich, 
as it had voted years before, but which Allied oppression would 
not permit. Czechoslovakia had been a part of either Austria 
or Germany for centuries, and as a people they are too small to 
have an independent economic unit. Besides they only had a 
bare majority. The minorities were oppressed. Especially the 
Germans and Hungarians. The Germans suffered greatly, and 
were on the verge of starvation when Hitler took over Sudeten- 
land. Thousands of children were ill from malnutrition. Their 
ideal democracy was all a myth printed for our consumption. 
Hitler did right in liberating his people. No power the size of 
Germany could be expected to stand by and see her nationals 
suffer, especially since they were taken from her by foree—the im- 
perialistic democracies’ perpetration. Germany could not be 


expected to countenance a potential enemy at her back door 
where France and England could come in and attack. The 
Polish Corridor was another travesty of the Versailles Treaty. 
Hitler did right in making his demands for the Corridor and his 
German territory that had been incorporated into Poland. 
England and France supported Poland in her stubbornness, and 
therefore they are responsible for the war. Hitler does not 
want to fight France and England. Theirs is a war of aggres- 
sion. England and France have no more right to divide up 
Europe and the world at will than has Germany. So Hitler 
broke no law of God or of nature, but the law of the British and 
French imperialists. 

If we are going to reform the world we must start with our- 
selves and not by fighting someone who is doing a better job for 
his people than we are. Jesus’ admonition should be heeded by 
the democracies. The democracies are fighting, not for the inde- 
pendence of small nations, but for the aggrandizement of the in- 
ternational bankers and financiers. Even if France and England 
win this war they will eventually lose to atheistic Russia. That 
is one nation they cannot conquer after they have weakened 
themselves fighting Hitler. ; 

Certainly, we as Christians should overcome our narrow 
nationalisms. Let us look at the truth unflinchingly. When 
nations go to war they throw democracy out of the window. That 
is all Hitler has done, since he is fighting in an emergency to 
liberate Germany from want and foreign domination. The so- 
called democracies are in reality plutocracies. The people do not 
rule. It is the great money interests that rule. They rule by 
means Of the press, which they control, and then when they have 
indoctrinated the people as they want, they say the people de- 
mand it. They can make the people, who are ignorant, demand 
war and do any devilish thing. 

Albert R. H. Miller. 


Treton, Ia. 
* * 


MEN AND NATIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The widespread uneasiness and dissatisfaction of the think- 
ing people of the entire world, at the present time, has resulted 
in something good after all. It has started people thinking about 
the basic things of life. ; 

To those of us who really believe in God, and that every 
created human being is a child of God, it seems such an awful 
waste of the short time we have to live, in this world, for the 
various nations to continue their present policy. 

Is it not true that we are all grown-up children? Is it not 
true that most Americans realize the home is the hearthstone of 
the nation? Is it not true that happiness in the home is brought 
about by the various members of the family making concessions 
to settle disputes? Is it not true that this is the psychological 
time to acclaim lasting happiness and contentment by helping 
our neighbors and fellowbeings, really like brothers and sisters? 
For in the broad sense we are all brothers and sisters if we are all 
children of the same God, the father of all mankind. 

The people of the entire world are beginning to realize that 
fear is the worst thing in life, and that hope and love and hap- 
piness are the greatest things to possess. 

Disputes between nations should always be settled by peace- 
ful means if possible. Each nation must, of course, maintain a 
standing army of adequate strength to quell disturbances within 
its own borders. The United States army should be increased to 
a size in proportion to its population for this purpose. 

We who had sons in the Great War know what war and the 
consequences of war bring to the world. Why not do away with 
it all? None of us wants hunger, misery, suffering, sickness or 
unemployment which create fear in the world. 

There must be enough men and women eager and intelligent 
enough to form a working plan. Let’s try to have a heaven on 
earth. Why wait? 

J. Murray Quinby. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Dean Skinner’s Book 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil. 
By Dean Clarence R. Skinner. (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. $1.00.) 


This is a work of merit, readable, 
thought-provoking, reassuring. In a small, 
well-printed volume, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts School of Religion 
undertakes to state what the liberal has to 
say regarding two questions of perennial 
interest that are inevitably bound up to- 
gether. One is the problem of evil, and 
the other is, What is this human nature 
of ours? 

Dean Skinner is well qualified for the 
task. He has been a thoroughgoing, con- 
sistent, outspoken liberal, and frequently 
has been called on to state the liberal’s 
attitude. As nearly as anyone can, he 
may speak as an expert, if not authorita- 
tively. 

Of course, we have in mind here the lib- 
eralism of the Unitarian and the Univer- 
salist Churches particularly, for in recent 
years the so-called liberals of Orthodoxy 
seem pretty generally to be repudiating 
liberalism. 

What is this we call evil? Is it anything 
real, or just a negation of good? How en- 
during is it? Why is there such a thing 
anyway in God’s universe? What can 
this human nature of ours avail against it? 
These questions with which Dean Skinner 
deals trenchantly are age-old. Certain 
movements and schools of thought that 
have been somewhat vociferous in recent 
years, however, seem to call for a restate- 
ment of the liberal’s position regarding 
them. The rise of Barthianism, which, 
like Augustinianism of old, magnifies God 
and pours contempt on human nature as 
natively incapable of good, the rather 
wide vogue of Freudian psychoanalysis, 
with its tendency to find the sex motive 
where people, even wise people, never even 
suspected its presence, the- tendency re- 
vealed in Rauschning’s “Revolution of 
Nihilism,” which is ready to disregard any 
or all moral standards if only power can be 
secured—these and other modern trends 
which the author briefly considers give rise 
to the question—What does a liberal say 
which one may really believe in regard to 
evil and human nature? 

The old-time Universalist used to talk 
about the triumph of good over evil. Is 
not the criticism of some (Niebuhr) justi- 
fied in declaring that liberals have been de- 
luded by their too great and ready opti- 
mism? The author deals with this criti- 
cism. So this is a timely book. 

Dean Skinner makes one thing very 
plain. The liberal, in facing these ques- 
tions, is not minded to slight or ignore any 
facts that are relevant. Rather he seeks to 
remind the reader of the evidence of evil 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


in our midst and of the sad limitations of 
the genus homo. If the liberal believes in 
the moral nature of man, as he does, it is 
not because he is myopic as regards the 
reality of evil. Dean Skinner considers 
briefly various theories of the nature of 
evil, but declares that to him and those of 
his company evil is a very real and positive 
thing. Some evil is remedial, but, gen- 
erally speaking, evil is to be considered 
dangerous and in one sense it “seems des- 
tined to exist on this old earth as long as 
man remains.”’ But it is not universal, and 
it is from viewing the whole problem from 
the standpoint of the universal that the 
key to it is found, and one should not for- 
get that good also is real and powerful and 
enduring. 

When it comes to the question of why 
there is evil and can it be overcome, the 
practical significance of this little volume 
becomes apparent. The writer considers 
the first question of why evil exists from 
various standpoints, theological, biological, 
psychological, sociological, and ethical. 
He makes it plain that, in one sense, evil 
is inevitable, even in a good world. Man, 
if he is to be moral, must eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and it 
can surely be predicted that he will sin. 
That is a by-product of progress. But 
that does not mean that human nature is 
evil. As regards the battle with evil, man 
sometimes blunders and is baffled. ‘“‘We 
cannot believe that man will ever achieve 
such a perfect adjustment to the condi- 
tions of our present existence as to be 
without this thwarting and defeat.’”’ But 
in another sense, however, evil can be 
overcome. ‘‘The conservative theologian 
such as Barth would make God something 
quite distinct and separate from man.” 
“The liberal declares that God is in man 
and man is in God. Religion thus be- 
comes a normal resource for solving prob- 
lems.’’ ‘‘We make the assertion, however, 
that there is hardly an imaginable evil of 
the inner life which has not been con- 
trolled. What does that mean? The lib- 
eral declares in no uncertain tone that it 
means that human nature has within it, 
within its total scope, the power to con- 
quer.” 

In the course of the argument, Dean 
Skinner considers the position of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who says: “It may be possible, 
though it is never easy, to establish just 
relations between individuals within a 
group purely by moral and rational suasion 
and accommodation. In inter-group re- 
lations this is practically an impossibil- 
ity.” 

The liberal says, however, as Dean Skin- 
ner states, that a good case can be made for 
exactly the opposite of Professor Niebuhr’s 
rather dogmatic statement, and it can be 
shown that ‘‘moral society makes immoral 
man moral.’’ Perhaps the most character- 
istic statement of the book is contained in 


the concluding chapter: ‘“‘From the point 
of view of the individual who suffers, evil 
is often inexplicable. He naturally rebels 
and rejects the apparent injusice. He 
shakes his fist at the Heavens and declares 
that God has created a vicious world. Yet 
sometimes, and we emphasize the word 
sometimes, the problem looks entirely dif- 
ferent when seen from the viewpoint of the 
universal. We are not trying to rationalize 
away all human suffering, nor, like a magi- 
cian, do a sleight of hand disappearing act. 
There is frankly much of the bad which we 
cannot understand and which seems un- 
justified from any angle of vision. We do 
not say it must be God’s special will, but 
we do say that even the worst forms of evil 
exist because of physical, social or moral 
law. Looked at as a part of the universals, 
and the unities, there are many seeming 
wrongs which may be right, and many 
apparent injustices which may be just. 
As long as we are partialists living in frag- 
ments we must expect to suffer the fate 
of all things which are broken or incom- 
plete. Walt Whitman’s insight in his 
magnificent poem suggests this:— 


“The earth shall surely be complete to him 
or her who shall be complete. 
The earth remains jagged and broken 
only to him or her who remains jagged 
or broken.” 


One, however, should get the book and 
read the argument of Dr. Skinner for him- 
self. It can be done almost in one sitting, 
and will be enlightening and, we think, 
convincing. 

John Murray Atwood. 


* * 


With the Grenfell Mission 


The Girl Who Was Marge. By Edith 
Tallant. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) 


To be a summer volunteer teacher for 
the Grenfell Mission in Labrador is the 
good fortune of Margaret Lovell, a college 
senior from the States. Her younger sister, 
Polly, goes along to help but mostly gets 
into mischief. There is trouble with the 
lumber camp boss, romance with the 
trader, excitement on the sea, and the big 
adventure of meeting Dr. Grenfell and see- 
ing his hospital. 

Having been a Grenfell Labrador worker 
for several years, Miss Tallant succeeds 
in picturing the setting vividly and in 
giving life to her lumbermen and deep-sea 
fisher folk. Undoubtedly, the work of the 
mission as described here will interest 
adolescents, as will the unusual locale. 
The style is simple and direct with a suf- 
ficiency of dialogue for young readers. 
The book has on the cover a small drawing 
of a steamer along the mountainous 
Labrador coast, a frontispiece in color, and 
sixteen black and white sketches. 

“The Girl Who Was Marge”’ is a whole- 
some story, of particular interest to ado- 
lescents. 


Isabel A. Gehr. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY PLANS 


The theme of this year’s dedication ser- 
vice for women is “‘Let There Be Deeds.” 
The material will be available to you very 
soon and it is the hope of the committee 
that enough printed programs will be or- 
dered by each church so that every woman 
participating may have a service for her- 
self which she may keep and read from time 
to time during the year. 

The emphasis this year is on presenting 
to the Universalist woman simply and 
clearly her obligation in the home, the 
world and the church. Today more than 
ever do we have to see clearly our role in 
life, see what our church expects of us, 
apply to our world problems those teach- 
ings of our church which we profess to be- 
lieve. The prepared program attempts to 
do this. 

This year as never before does the church 
urge its women to congregate at one ser- 
vice, at least, where they will think care- 
fully and prayerfully about the church’s 
need of them and about their need of the 
church. The committee believes that the 
solemnity of this type of service is in- 
creased by not including a social hour as 
part of the observance. However, each 
church must make such plans as will be 
most effective locally. Preliminary cor- 
respondence from headquarters will help 
you make these plans. 


* * 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


I The Bible in Life 
II Personal Faith and Experience 
III Christian Family Life 
IV Church Life and Outreach 
V Community Issues 


From Community Issues, the area of in- 
fluence which we discussed last week, it is 
but a step to Major Social Problems, our 
topic for this week. The distinction be- 
tween the two is a real one: there are prob- 
lems or issues which are peculiar to every 
community, and there are those larger 
problems which are characteristic of our 
national life as a whole. From the com- 
munity viewpoint we proceed to the na- 
tional viewpoint. 

A great deal of time should be given to 
the development of the ideas and the lines 
of thought in this study. Just as the 
canvas is a larger one and the scope of the 
inquiry broader, so the time put into in- 
vestigating and considering the results and 
into forming programs of action and con- 
clusions should be longer. 

What are these major social issues? 

One of the most pressing—one which, as 
time goes on, is going to prove more and 
more pressing—is the race question. 
What are we doing as a nation to improve 
the position of the Negro? Most import- 
ant of all, what is our real attitude toward 


the Negro? Do we really want the Negro 
race to advance, or do we want to keep the 
Negro in an inferior position? This Negro 
problem has many facets, and unless we 
look at them squarely and take construc- 
tive action our country will one day be 
confronted with a real race crisis. 

But the Negro problem is only one major 
social issue. Another vital issue is the 
drink problem. This was touched upon 
in Community Issues, of course, but it has 
its nation-wide aspects as well. What has 
been the effect upon the country as a 
whole of the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment? Are we in a better position 
with regard to liquor than during pro- 
hibition? Before prohibition? Or are our 
national drink bills mounting and condi- 
tions becoming more demoralized? 

Another field for study is our penal and 
reformatory systems. Are our prisons 
abreast of modern thought and psychology, 
or are they, as so often seems to be the 
case when some tragedy reveals the inner 
facts, a disgrace to the name of Christian 
civilization? 

Peace, international good will—what 
can we do to cultivate it? We are sub- 
jected to perfect barrages of propaganda 


in the selfish interests of this or that na- 
tion. Why not throw peace into the air 
with the same enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness that those who are working for other 
interests apply to their causes? Here is a 
topic for long and careful deliberation. If 
the peoples of the world willed peace, we 
should have peace in spite of dictators. 
You may feel that the problem is too big 
to tackle. Remember that Nazism and 
Fascism were in the first instances the work 
of small groups fired with zeal. 

Poverty, national housing, industrial un- 
rest, labor conditions among the itinerant 
fruit workers, working conditions for 
women and children, the agricultural 
worker—these are all within the scope of 
our inquiry. And the approach is that of 
the Christian outlook: what can the system 
of ethics which we preach, and by which we 
try to live, contribute to remedy these ills? 

Several weeks of study and several meet- 
ings should be given by our group to these 
and other similar topics: we have suggested 
only a few of them here. The longer the 
time that can be spent in developing sane 
social Christian outlooks, the more con- 
structive and inspiring the results. 

Suggested reading: “Christian Action on 
Social Problems: A Guide for Adults in the 


Church.” International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 48 pages. 15 cents. 
M.S.L. 


Ferry Beach Notes 


The Ferry Beach illustrated lecture has 
been given by Secretary Needham in 
eight churches during the past month. The 
first occasion was after a devotional meet- 
ing of the Danvers, Mass., Y. P. C. U. 
Nov. 12, led by Doris Durkee, sister of 
Ruth Durkee, office secretary of the na- 
tional Union. 

On Nov. 18 the lecture was given in the 
parish hall of the Canton, Mass., church 
following a chicken-pie supper served by 
the Y. P. C. U. Fred S. Lincoln operated 
the projector. While attending the Wash- 
ington convention Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
were guests of Dr. and Mrs. Raul D’EKea, 
popular staff members of the World Affairs 
Institute last summer. The D’Ecas were 
so delighted with Ferry Beach that they 
have sent some of Mr. Lincoln’s fine snap- 
shots to relatives in Brazil. 

Many people attending a parish supper 
at the Everett, Mass., church Nov. 22 
learned about Ferry Beach afterward. 
Rev. George H. Wood already has a num- 
ber of enthusiastic Ferry Beachers in his 
flock. The projector was operated by Carl 
Bonifer and Stanley Carey. 

During the week-end of Nov. 25 the 
secretary was the guest of Mrs. Mary D. 
Randall at Woodsville, N. H. In the half- 
century that has passed since Dr. Shinn 
organized this Universalist society not a 
day has gone by in which Mrs. Randall 
hasn’t performed some task for its benefit. 
Rey. A. W. Altenbern preached a splendid 


Thanksgiving sermon that Sunday. The 
Y. P. C. U. here is composed of a group of 
high school students who attended the lec- 
ture following their supper and bi-monthly 
business meeting. 

At Barre, Vt., Nov. 27, Mrs, James G. 
Pirie secured an audience with a wide 
range of ages, through the sale of tickets. 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams, whose interest 
in Ferry Beach began many years ago, in- 
troduced the speaker. He presented to 
the Association several stereopticon slides 
found in the Barre church: a good one of 
Dr. Shinn, an old view of the south side of 
the Quillen before the present kitchen was 
built on, and an old beach scene showing 
how the Gibson girl looked in her bathing 
costume. After the lecture Mrs. Pirie 
with the assistance of several other ladies 
served refreshments. Mrs. Elsie Tobin and 
the secretary were house guests of Mrs. 
Pirie. 

Rev. Raymond M. Scott, pastor at Rut- 
land, Vt., was a member of the Quillen 
staff during four seasons while a student at 
St. Lawrence. The night before Thanks- 
giving he mustered a small but enthusi- 
astic audience in his vestry. Present was 
Earl Smith, who has fond recollections of 
the big Y. P. C. U. convention of 1919 
which taxed the facilities of Ferry Beach. 
The secretary was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Round and their son 
George. It is worth noting here that 

(Continued on page 1210) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PRAYERS FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 
AND CHRISTMAS DAY 


In the December issue of Children’s Re- 
ligion Harold Hunting has a page of 
Prayers for the Week before Christmas, 
for use in the home. The two for Dec. 24 
and 25 follow. 


For Christmas Eve 


This is the happiest evening, our Father, 
in the whole year. We thank Thee for 
the bright lights on every street, blue and 
red and yellow and purple. We thank Thee 
for the candles in every window. We thank 
Thee for the carols which tell of a Love 
which fills earth and heaven. Make us, we 
pray, a little like the candles and the 
carols. May Thy love shine in our eyes 
and ring in our voices, making others glad 
as well as ourselves. May many be happy 
tonight and tomorrow because we love the 
Babe born in Bethlehem and the man he 
grew to be. Amen. 


For Christmas Day 


The great day, our Father, has come at 
last. It seemed to us, sometimes, as though 
it would never come. But it is here at last. 
And now, as the thought of Christmas 
filled all our days with hope during the 
months past, so let the memory of Christ- 
mas make all our lives kinder, through the 
months to come. Keep fresh in our minds 
the thought of Jesus; not merely Jesus the 
child, but also Jesus, the strong, clean, 
loving lad of Nazareth; Jesus who spoke 
with authority from the hillsides of Galilee, 
and who called to the fishermen, and is 
calling to us, saying, “Follow me.’’ Help 
us, O God, to follow him always. Amen. 


ok a 
WHAT DO YOUR PUPILS SAY? 


There are many ways of testing the effect 
of church school teaching. Chance re- 
marks of pupils do not tell the whole story, 
but they often indicate the feeling young- 
sters have for the school, and that is a big 
factor in religious education. 

A teacher in one of our mid-western 
schools reports a pupil saying at the end 
of a class session, ‘‘Gee, I can’t miss Sunday 
school any more!’ And in the same 
church a mother sought out the minister’s 
wife at a Guild meeting to report how 
much her young daughter was enjoying 
church school because, as she had said, 
“We are really doing things now.” 


* 1 


AS YOU THINK OF CHRISTMAS 

“Against memories of carols, candles, 
flowers, fir-trees and wonderful displays of 
gay lights, place the picture of the White 
Offering in Satara, India, when into a 
dark room where only two tall white 
tapers gleamed at either end of a plain 
table marched Indian Christians—big ones 


Joy to the world! where love has come! 
Let songs of gladness ring! 

Let every heart cast off all gloom, 

And heav’n and nature sing! 


Joy to the world! where Truth shall reign! 
Let men their songs employ, 

While field and flood, rock, hill and plain, 
Repeat the sounding joy! 


No more let war and hatred grow. 
Nor battle cries resound. 
We seek to make a peaceful world, 
Wherever man is found! 


Adapted by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, the 
familiar hymn, ‘Joy to the World,” by 
Isaac Watts, is used at Christmas time in 
the Junior Department of Riverside 
Church, New York City. Here where 
children are helped to express emotions 
not only through speaking and singing, 
but through bodily rhythm, the hymn is 
often accompanied by a dance of joy in 
which the children themselves participate. 
The hymn as adapted for use among 
Juniors appears above. 


and little ones. Small hands clutching 
grain saved from meager meals, peanuts 
earned during the harvest, coins worth a 
fourth of a cent, all were laid on the altar. 
There might be a few bananas or even a 
chicken. As the gift was left the giver 
lighted his small candle from the big taper 
and the symbolic procession moved around 
the room and out into the soft, dark night. 
What became of these gifts? They were 
sold and the money sent to the famine suf- 
ferers in Ahmednager district where death 
was striking down both people and live 
stock.” So writes a missionary at work in 
India. 


DID YOUR SCHOOL PARTICIPATE? 


Treasurers of the following church ~ 


schools have sent in their International 
Friendship Offering during the past two. 
weeks, bringing the total amount re- 
ceived up to $318.59. 

Danbury, Conn.; Clinton, Sycamore, 
Ill.; Oaklandon, Jnd.; Mt. Pleasant, Jowa; 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; Attleboro, East Boston, 
Monson, North Weymouth, Orange, Quin- 
cy, Swampscott, West Somerville, Mass.; 
Canton, Dexter, Oakfield, Rumford, Wat- 
erville, Me.; Albion, Henderson, Macedon, 
Morris, Perry, Salisbury Center, N. Y.; 
Newark, N.J.; Belpre, Eldorado, Milford, 
Ohio; Brooklyn, Girard, Penn.; Concord, 
Vt.; Olinda, Ontario. 


* * 


WORTH DOING IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Our church school in Everett, Mass., is 
publishing a monthly called Church School 
Paper. It is a four-page mimeographed 
sheet which boasts an editor and two typ- 
ists, pupils in the school, and an adult ad- 
viser, Mrs. George H. Wood, Jr. The 
November issue carries a line drawing 
showing people being welcomed at church. 
Then comes an editorial by the superin- 
tendent, Frederick L. Harrison, and a list. 
of pupils who had perfect attendance at. 
church school in October. 

On page two is a column reporting the 
letter sent to Dr. Cummins at Washington 
by a class of boys and word of the ac- 
knowledgment they had received. Listed, 
too, were the four ways the school is trying 
to let the law of love control their thinking 
and acting. A calendar listing November 
activities in the church, a word about some 
new pupils, reports of three classes, the 
words of a prayer response pupils are trying 
to memorize, announcements about a play 
being given by the school, some Y. P. C. U- 
plans and an invitation of interest to par- 
ents complete the contents. 

Why not try this in your school? 


* * 


GROWTH IN ROCKY MOUNT 


The current Tar Heel Universalist, 
monthly publication of our Universalist 
churches in North Carolina, has two items 
regarding the progress in numbers and in- 
terest in the Rocky Mount church school. 
The first states that the enrollment has 
passed the sixty mark and still new pupils. 
seem to come. The vested choir has had 
two new members this fall. The second 
item reports: Our Sunday school is now so: 
large that it has become necessary for us 
to have our opening and closing service 
in the church. One class meets in the 
minister’s living room upstairs and one 
in the front hallway of the church. If 
this keeps up we shall be forced to make 
use of the kitchen for a classroom. 
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Among Our Churches ' 
Washington Letter 


ERE is an experiment which has 
worked: As Dr. Brooks puts it, ‘For 
some time older young people of our 
Washington parish have been eager for 
some kind of organization.’”” The truth 
is that they have been eager since Dr. and 
Mrs. Brooks have told them what such an 
organization might be and do and since 
Dr. Brooks has worked it up. 

Without announcing any survey, Dr. 
Brooks made a one-man survey of the 
parish and called a meeting for Nov. 1. 
Fifty persons attended, many of them new 
people. Among the newcomers were Uni- 
versalists from Canada, Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. This 
meeting decided to have Sunday night and 
Tuesday night meetings on alternate 
months. The new organization has de- 
cided to have no constitution, no by-laws, 
no Officers, no dues. 

Three young married couples take 
charge of each meeting. The cost of re- 
freshments is divided and so far has come to 
ten cents per person. 

There were seventy-eight at the second 
meeting on Sunday night, Dec. 3. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Eben Prescott, long president of the 
Ferry Beach Association and a prominent 
layman of the Universalist Church, died at 
his home in Braintree, Mass., Dec. 11, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, it was announced 
by Dr. Cummins at the Universalist Club 
in Boston, is to be the first General Field 
Worker for the denomination, and she will 
represent all organizations and interests. 


Fred B. Perkins, Charles B. Ladd, 
Harold Latham, Dr. Ratcliff and Dr. 
W. W. Rose are the new committee “‘on 
planning and supervision’ for the four 
year plan recently appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention Board. 

Carl A. Storm and Miss Janette Brown- 
ing Foster were married Dec. 2 at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Stafford Springs, 
Conn., by Dean Lee S. McCollester. Mr. 
Storm is a graduate of Tufts College and 
Tufts College School of Religion. He has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian church in 
Exeter, N. H., and begins his pastorate 
there at once. 

Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., of 
Watertown, N. Y., has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Universalist church there to 
accept a call to become pastor of the Com- 
munity Church of Mount Dora, Fla. 
Dr. Reed will begin his work in Florida 
with the Christmas sermon. He will re- 
main in the South eight months of the year 
and be in the North for four months. He 


Mr. and Mrs. Asa M. McCain conducted 
a beautiful candlelight service in the aisle 
chapel of the church. Mr. McCain spoke 
forcefully about the vital need of religion 
and church associations in the lives of 
older young people and of the importance 
to a church of not losing the power and 
enthusiasm of young people when they get 
married. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lewis, another 
young couple, were host and hostess for 
the social that followed in Perkins Hall. 

Finally Mr. and Mrs. Alton Bessemer, 
co-chairman for the program, gave the 
young people a helpful and inspiring hour. 

Warren D. Adams, tenor soloist of the 
church choir, sang. Miss Helen William- 
son, leader of the Sunday school, told a 
charming Christmas story, and then the 
group sang carols. A newcomer from Cali- 
fornia was heard to say: “This is what I 
have been looking for. I’m never going 
to miss one of these gatherings.” 

The project was not launched until it 
was ready, and it does not have a long 
record of half-failure to live down. 

Ja Vas 


and Interests 


has thought it unwise to face longer the 
rigors of a northern winter, but otherwise 
is in fine health. The call to Mount Dora 
was unanimous. 

Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., of 
Peoria, Ill., succeeds Rev. J. Raymond 
Cope, Ph. D., First Unitarian Church, 
Dayton, O., to take effect Jan. 1. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
preached the sermon at the annual recep- 
tion of members at Auburn, Me., Dec. 10, 
and assisted Mr. Cate in the service. On 
Dec. 11 he spoke at the chapel of West- 
brook Junior College and attended a lunch- 
eon given by Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of Portland. 

Mrs. Lois Butler Estey, daughter of 
Rev. Benjamin F. Butler, Seneca Castle, 
N. Y., gave an interesting series of read- 
ings from her poems in Jefferson County 
recently, and late in November addressed 
churches, Kiwanis Clubs and other or- 
ganizations in western New York. 

Dr. U.S. Milburn of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., gave his illustrated lecture on “The 
Pilgrims in England, Holland, and Amer- 
ica’ before the Providence Plantations 
Club on Monday, Dec. 4. This was in 
commemoration of the founding by Roger 
Williams of the first Baptist church in 
America in 1638. 

Rev. Otis R. Rice, rector of the Church 
of St. Barnabas, Irvington-on-Hudson, son 
of the late Dr. Clarence E. Rice, has ac- 
cepted the position of rector of St. Luke’s 


Hospital in New York City. His duties 
involve supervision of chaplains in visiting 
the sick, and a counseling service for pa- 
tients and staff. In addition, he will do 
teaching in some of the seminaries. 


Miss Ruth G, Downing of Tokyo, Japan, 
has sent beautiful artistic Christmas 
greetings from Japan to the Leader staff 
and readers of the journal. 


Francis E. Davis of the Canton Theo- 
logical School, whose marriage to a colored 
girl brought considerable correspondence 
to the Leader, is supplying the pulpit of 
the Rensselaer Falls (N. Y.) Congregational 
church most acceptably. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis are attending St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity and living in the home of Prof. and 
Mrs. E. Parl Welch. 


Mrs. Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Mass., 
died suddenly Nov. 28. The funeral ser- 
vices were held Saturday afternoon, Dec. 2. 


Preachers in several of the Massachu- 
setts churches on Sunday, Dec. 10, as ar-- 
ranged through the office of the Superin- 
tendent, were: Robert Dick of Tufts at 
Framingham; Dr. John M. Ratcliff at 
Grace Church, Lowell; Rev. James Mof- 
fett at Monson; Rev. Elmer D. Colcord at 
Provincetown; Philip R. Giles at South- 
bridge; and Dr. Coons at Swampscott and 
Marlboro. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates returned to the 
G. S. S. A. office last week after a two 
months’ field trip which included Suffolk, 
Va., the Washington Conventions, some 
work in the South, Pennsylvania and New 
York state. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Heeding the instructions of 
the General Convention to study, aid and 
participate in the co-operative movement,. 
the Los Angeles church was host to the 
Women’s Guild of thirty-five Southern 
California co-operatives all day Saturday, 
Dec. 2. Morning and afternoon sessions 
were held, with luncheon of “‘co-op” foods 
served at noon. The auxiliary is a new or- 
ganization, formed for educational and ex- 
tension purposes. The co-operative move- 
ment in California has the sympathy and 
help of the present state administration, 
and is enlarging its program to reduce re- 
lief rolls and costs, and to improve the 
standard of living of participants. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. Four members were received into 
the church on Dec. 4, making a total of 
forty during the calendar year. Average 
attendance at church school for November 
was 169 as compared with 128 during 
November, 1938. The attendance at 
church has shown an even larger propor- 
tionate increase. Beginning the last Sun- 
day in November each organization con- 
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nected with the church is sponsoring an 
invitation to attend the services on one or 
two Sundays. The Mission Circle ex- 
tended the invitation for Nov. 26, the 
Junior High Y. P. C. U. for Dec. 3. Meet- 
ings of the evening discussion group have 
been resumed. The group is studying 
various social problems of the Hartford 
area, meeting monthly until Lent, and then 
weekly until Easter. The annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
will be held in this church Jan. 15. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. The Institute in Christian Lead- 
ership, sponsored by the Tolland County 
Council of Religious Education, was held 
in this church this fall with a registration 
of forty-four. The series of six meetings 
is held annually, representing all Protestant 
denominations. A simultaneous school was 
held in the southern part of the county. 
Mr. Newton is president of the Tolland 
County Council. Recently the men of the 
parish served a well-attended public sup- 
per. In September, five great-grandchil- 
dren of the late Rev. Isaac P. Booth, D. D., 
were christened. Three other children also 
have been christened during the year. 
After New Year’s, the Sunday school, 
which from its beginning in 1816 has been 
held at the close of the church hour, will 
meet before the morning service. The 
parish has lost a real friend through the 
death of Dr. C. H. Puffer, who for four- 
teen years was pastor of this church. 


Massachusetts 

Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. At Thanksgiving some ten families 
and twenty-four persons were remem- 
bered with substantial gift baskets 
made possible by the church and the 
church school. Miss Margaret Coburn 
and Mrs. Marion Conant were in charge 
of the project. The minister completed 
one year of his pastorate on Dec. 3. At- 
tendance averages for November were 
church school sixty-three and morning 
worship 103. 

Foxboro.—Rev. E. E. Latham, pastor. 
The Leader has reported the wonderful 
restoration of this church building after 
the great damage done by the hurricane of 
September, 1938. This fall the front of 
the church plant has been painted. New 
floors have been laid in the basement. A 
monthly calendar, giving the order of ser- 
vice for Sunday and news of the general 
activities of the parish, was begun in 
November. 

* ok 
WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Bruce Swift is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rey. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y. 

Harriet G. Yates is field supervisor for 
the General Sunday School Association. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, Ill. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 1207) 
Dr. Shinn helped establish the Universalist 
movement at Rutland during his first pas- 
torate at Gaysville. 

The story of ‘‘the coreopsis song,’’ re- 
lated by Bob Dick, member of the Quillen 
staff, was a feature which enlivened the 
lecture when presented to the young people 
of the Framingham, Mass., church Dec. 3. 
Omitting none of the inflammatory details 
he explained how the song commemorates 
the Quillen fire of July 5, 1938. 

President Etz and Secretary Needham 
will confer with the Council of Executives 
at Universalist Headquarters Dec. 18 on 
various matters relating to the 1940 pro- 
gram. 

George Thurber, Jr., of Dean Academy 
is promoting a young people’s Ferry Beach 
reunion at the Salem, Mass., church during 
the Christmas vacation. Dec. 28 is the 
tentative date. 

Peggy Anthony of Washington, D. C., 
and Dean Academy spent Thanksgiving 
with Ferry Beach friends at Pittsfield, 
Me. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergen have 
taken an apartment at 435 4th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Fate 


* * 


DEATH OF DR. C. H. PUFFER 


Rev. C. H. Puffer, S. T. D., died at his 
home in Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 4, 1939. 
Although Dr. Puffer had been in ill health 
for some time, his death was unexpected, 
as it came suddenly, soon after he had taken 
breakfast with the family. 

Charles Hunnicut Puffer was born in 
Monmouth, Ill., Jan. 8, 1859, and was 
reared in Stafford, Conn., by an uncle and 
aunt. He attended a district school there, 
and later was graduated from Monson 
(Mass.) Academy and from Tufts College. 
While a young man he taught in school and 
college and at one time he was a newspaper 
reporter. In Topeka, Kan., he opened and 
conducted the Topeka State School of 
Oratory. After five years in Topeka he 
returned to Tufts for a course in the 
Divinity School. 

He was ordained at Stoughton, Mass., 
where he preached for three years. For 
twenty years he was pastor of the Salem 
Universalist church. From Salem he went 
to Reading, Pa., where he remained for one 
year before he received the call from the 
church in Stafford—his beloved boyhood 
home. After fourteen years he resigned 
in Stafford and moved to Glastonbury, 
where, as he wrote to a friend, he was “in 
retirement, waiting for the final ‘going.’ ”’ 

Dr. Puffer is survived by his wife and a 
step-daughter, Mrs. Frank Clark, and a 
son by a former marriage, and by two 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Universalist church in Stafford by Rey. 
C. D. Newton, Dr. Puffer’s successor in 
that church. The Woleott Lodge of 


Masons had charge of the burial service at 
the cemetery in Stafford Street. 


er 


POSTOFFICE MURAL PICTURES 
WOODSTOCK 


A thirteen foot mural, depicting Wood- 
stock, was placed on the east wall of the 
postoffice lobby this week. The work is by 
Bernadine Custer of Londonderry. 

In oil, the color scheme of which is held 
to the greens, browns and grays used in 
the decorative work of the lobby, the mural 
pictures Woodstock as it was and is. 

Mt. Tom forms the background, at the 
foot of which are five buildings, a dwelling, 
store, church, court house, and the first 
school. At the left, typical of the state in 
early days are two settlers disputing claims 
in front of a frontier cabin. In the left 
foreground is pictured an old stagecoach, 
a yoke of oxen, a guide and a Revolution- 
ary soldier. 

In the center foreground are figures 
representing the educational, the religious 
and the political activity of the settlement. 
To the right is John Cotton Dana. Next 
to him stands Jacob Collamer, then Hosea 
Ballou. As will be remembered, Jacob 
Collamer was a member of Congress be- 
ginning in 1843 for three terms, becoming 
Postmaster General of the United States 
under President Taylor. The fourth prin- 
cipal figure represents the large rural 
economy of the section. 

Modern times are represented at the right 
by a golfer, skier, trail riders, a hunter, an 
automobile, and a gas station.—Wood- 
stock (Vt.) Standard, Nov. 30, 1939. 


Obituary 


Erastus T. Bearse 


Erastus T. Bearse, a prominent citizen and Uni- 
versalist layman, of Chatham, Mass., died on Tues- 
day, Dec. 5, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. 
Bearse was a member of the board of selectmen. He 
was formerly postmaster in Chatham and representa- 
tive in the state legislature. He was a director of the 
Chatham .Trust Company, past master of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lodge of Masons, a member of Sylvester Royal 
Arch Chapter, also a member of Exchange Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, a member of the Order of Red Men, and 
of the Eastern Star. 

He leave his wife and two sons, Theodore H. Bearse 
of Chatham and Carl Bearse of Worcester. 

Funeral services in charge of St. Martin’s Lodge 
were held on Friday, Dee. 8, with interment in the 
Universalist cemetery in Chatham. 


Notices 


NEW JERSEY COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letters of transfer issued to Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., to Maine, and to Rev. Milton E. Muder to 
Vermont. ; 

Roger F. Etz, Chairman. 
ie 

KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Argyl Houser granted a license as an or- 
dained clergyman from another denomination. 
Donald B. King, Secretary. 
+e : 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At the meeting on Nov. 7, 1939, it was voted that 
the fellowship of Rev. James W. Hailwood be with- 
drawn under Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, 
and at the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
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Universalist General Convention on Nov. 20, this 
vote of the Central Fellowship Committee was 
unanimously approved. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 

2 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Dec. 19 and 20. Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 
Dec. 21 and 22. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 
Dec. 26-29, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. George Lapoint transferred to Pennsylvania. 
Rev. F. B. Bishop transferred to Ohio. 
Rev. Leonard C. Prater transferred to the General 
Convention. 
W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 
Sig: 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Rev. A. William Loos (D. C.) 
by Georgia Committee of Fellowship on Sept. 29. 
Upon request of Rev. William S. Nichols (Uni- 
tarian), his dual Universalist fellowship has been dis- 
continued. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Nov. 28, 1939. 
a 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1939, at 


The Perfect Gift 


for every member of the family. 


Relax when you read, write, breakfast- 
in-bed with an adjustable reading stand. 
Detachable light with flexible shaft 
focuses on stand, leaving rest of room 
dark. Requires little space when not 
in use as legs fold flat under stand. 
Choice of three attractive colors, 
brown, ivory or green. 


Price $2.95 with light 
$1.95 without light 


Order of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


What better 
Christmas Gift 


can you give a friend 


than a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader ? 


1.30 p. m., for the examination of John E. Wood “as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.”’ 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. Oi: 


Weekly Rites’ 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Mpartments 
260-15th Ave., WW. E. 


worthy of patronage 

Steam Heat 
New Equipment 

$350 to $450 season rates 


Electric Refrigeration 


Buy your Christmas Books from 
your own Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ee 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
““Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


freedom of expression is guaranteed to the citizens 
of a liberal democracy not for the pleasure of the citizens 


but for the good of the state.”— Archibald MacLeish. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

James went with his mother to stay with 
an aunt in the country, and his mother was 
worried as to how he would behave. But 
to her surprise he was angelic during the 
whole visit—always did as he was told, 
and never misbehaved. As soon as he got 
home, however, he was his natural self 
again. 

“OQ James,” his mother said, “you were 
so good while you were away. Why do 
you start behaving badly now?” 

‘“‘What’s home for?’ asked James in 
pained surprise—Chicago News. 

* * 

“Do you motor?” asked the insurance 
agent of an applicant for a policy. 

“No. 

“Do you fly?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps you cycle... ?” 

“No, I have no dangerous habits,”’ vol- 
unteered the applicant. 

“Sorry,” replied the agent, “but we 
don’t cover pedestrians nowadays.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Two Negro boys were having an ar- 
gument. One doubted the existence of 
ghosts, but the other claimed to have 
seen one the night before. ‘Ho,’ said the 
doubter, “‘and what was dis here ghos’ 
doin’ when you las’ seen him?” 

‘Jes’ fallin’ behin,’ mistah,’’ was the 
answer, ‘fallin’ behin’ rapid!’’—Hachange. 
ee 

One day Mark Twain arrived in a 
Canadian hotel, and glancing over the 
register, took note of the signature of the 
last arrival: 

BtATON Geese Lae. oe and valet.” 

Twain signed, and when the clerk 
looked at the register, this met his eye: 

“Mark Twain and valise.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

Passenger (leaving street car): ‘This 
car service is abominable, always over- 
crowded.” 

Conductor: ‘You had a seat, hadn’t 
you?” 

Passenger: “Yes, but my wife had to 
stand up all the way.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

Small Boy: ‘Shine your shoes, mister?”’ 

Grouch: ‘‘No!” 

Small Boy: ‘Shine your shoes so you can 
see your face in them!” 

Grouch: “No!” 

Small Boy: “Coward!”’—Exchange. 

* 


Fred: “If baby swallowed a tadpole, 
mother, would it kill him?” 
Mother: “I think it might, dear.”’ 
Fred: “But it didn’t, mother.’’—Metho- 
dist Protestant Recorder. 
* * 
o 
Visitor: ‘Will you walk with me to the 
street car?” 
Little Boy: ‘‘No ma’am, ’cause mother 
said we’d eat as soon as you left!”,—Boys’ 
Life. 
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“Words are the tools of thought ” 


Doctor Hudson’s Secret Journal 
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Lighted Candles 
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There Really Is a Father Christmas 
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Tent Pegs 
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